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J^sulmeer, we wen? overtaken by an express 
from the Supreme Government of India, desiring 
us to return, since at that lime •* it was deemoii 
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" inexpedient to incur the hazard of exciting 
" the alarm and jealousy of the rulers of Sinde, 
" and other foreign states, by the prosecution of 
" the design." This disappointment, then most 
acutely felt, was dissipated in the following year, 
by the arrival of presents from the King of Great 
Britaui for the ruler of Lahore, coupled, at the 
same time, with the desire that such an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring correct information of the 
Indus should not be overlooked. The following 
work contains the narrative of that mission, 
which I conducted by the Indus to Lahore. 
The information which I collected, relative to 
Jaysulmeer and the countries on the N. W. fron- 
tier of India, has just been published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 
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fictwy, and the cmiIj accounts of a great portion 
of its course were drawn from Arrian, Curtius, 
and the other historians of Alexander's expedi- 
ti<Hi. Sir John Malcolm thus minuted in the 
records of government, in August, 1830 : — 

*' Hie navigation of the Indus is important in 
•• every pcnnt of view ; yet we have no inform- 
*' ation that can be depended upon on this sub- 
ject, except of about seventy miles from Tatta 
to Hyderabad. Of the present state of the 
'* Delta we have native accounts, and the only 
** facts which can be deduced are, that the dif- 
** ferent streams of the river below Tatta, oflen 
** change their channels, and that the sands of 
*< all are constantly shifting ; but, notwithstand- 
** ing tliese difficidties, boats of a small drafl of 
** water can always go up the principal of them. 
** With regard to tlie Indus above Hyderabad, 
^* thero can be no doubt of its being, as it has 
** IhhM) for more tlian two thousand years, navi- 

" giiblo tkr up.** 
Ahuwik^ In udilition therefore to the complimentary 
intMiioii on which I ^^-as to be employed, I had 
my Mtti'iilitut nuwt niuvially directed to the ac- 
l|u(ii(lioii i\( {\\\\ luul ooiuploto information re- 
)(Uhlin|f Uip liuiu»i% *rhi» wtis a matter of no 
Winy mHHMUpllnhhiiMili m Ihe Ameers, or rulers 
of Nlmli»i \m\ \^\w inluotHl the utmost jealousy 
of KuiHi|iimMii« m\\ liutio of the missions which 
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^* promoted. Having had my attention much 
** directed, and not without success, during 
*^ more than thirty years, to the exploring and 
** surveying countries in Asia, I have gained 
^* some experience, not only in the qualities and 
^ habits of the individuals by whom such enter- 
^* prises can be undertaken, but of the pretexts 
*< and appearances necessary to give them suc- 
♦* cess.'* A young active and intelligent officer, 
Ensign J. D. Leckie, of the Q2d Regiment N. I., 
was also nominated to accompany me ; a 8ur«> 
veyor, a native doctor, and suitable establish- 
ments of servants were likewise entertained. 
Departure We Sailed from Mandivee in Cutch with a 
fleet of five native boats, on the morning of the 
31st of January, 1831. On the day succeeding 
our departure, we had cleared the Gulf of Cutch. 
The danger in navigating it has been exagger- 
ated. The eddies and dirty appearance of the 
sea, which boils up and bubbles like an effer- 
vescing draught, present a frightful aspect to a 
stranger, but the natives traverse it at all seasons. 
It is tolerably free from rocks, and the Cutch 
shore is sandy with little surf, and presents in- 
ducements for vessels in distress to run in upon 
the land. We passed a boat of fifly tons, which 
had escaped shipwreck, with a very valuable 
cargo firom Mozambique^ the preceding year, by 
this expedient 
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m 

At night^fidl on the SiSth, we cast anchor in 
the western mouth of the Indus, called the 
Pittee. The coast of Sinde is not distinguish- 
able a league from the shore. There is not 
a tree to be seen, though the mirage some- 
times magnifies the stunted shrubs of the Delta, 
and gives them a tall and verdant appearance ; 
a delusion that vanishes with a nearer approach. 
From our anchorage, a white fortified ^ tomb, in 
the Bay of Curachee, was visible north-west of us ^ 
and beyond it lay a rocky range of black moun- 
tains, called Hala, the Irus of Nearchus. I here 
read firom Arrian and Quintus Curtius the pas- 
sages of this memorable scene in Alexander's 
expedition, the mouth firom which his admiral, 
Nearchus, took his departure firom Sinde. The 
river did not exceed 500 jrards in width, in- 
stead of the 900 stadia (fiirlongs) of Arrian, 
and the twelve miles, which more modem ac- 
counts had assigned to it, on the authority of 
the natives. But there was still some resem- 
blance to the Greek author; for the hills over 
Curachee form with the intervening coun- 
try a semicircular bay, in which an island and 
some sand-banks might lead a stranger to be- 
lieve, that the ocean was yet distant. '^ Alex- 
•* ander sent two long galleys before the fleet, 
** towards the ocean, to view a certain island, 
^' which they called Cillutas, where his pilots 
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between it and which a passage like that of 
Nearchus might have been dug with the great- 
, est advantage. *' Having sailed from the mouth 
^' of the Indus, Nearchus came to a sandy island, 
" called Crocola, and proceeded on his voyage, 
" having the mountain Inis on his right hand.** 
The topography is here more accurate : two 
sandy islands, called Andry, lie off Curachee, 
at a distance of eighteen miles from the Indus ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that that portion of 
the Delta through which the Pittee runs, is yet 
denominated " Crocola" by the natives, 
and But the ebb and flow of the tides were an 
f ^^ object of the greatest surprise to Alexander's 
fleetf and we could soon discover the cause of 
tlieir astonishment, for two of our boats stranded 
at a spot where, half an hour previously, there 
had been abundance of water. The tides inun* 
date the country with great impetuosity, and re- 
cede as rapidly, so that if a vessel be not in the 
channel, she wUl be left on shore.^ Arrian ob- 



serves, that - while they continued m that sta. 
!. tion, an accident happened which astonished 
u them ; namely, the ebbing and flowing of the 



M wtttei-s, like as in the great ocean, inasmuch 
u that the ships were left upon dry ground, 
c. which Alexander and his friends never having 
"perceived before, were so much the more 
« surprised. But what increased their astonish- 
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^ quarters towards the ships. But tumultuous 
^ hurry is slow. • • • Vessels dash together, 
^^ and oars are by turns snatched away, to impel 
^* othw galleys. A spectator would not imagine 
^^a fleet carrying the same army; but hostile 
•* uavios ciuumencing a battle. • • • • jfow 
^^ Uii» tide had inundated all the fields skirting 
^ t\\^ tiyw% only tops of knolls rising above it 
^^ likt^ little islands ; to these, from the evacuated 
^^a)u|Mk th<^ minority swam in consternation. 
^ Th^ iW^perwil fleet was partly riding in deep 
^^ waN^'% whcoff the land was depressed into 
^^ ^MIvH I ami imrtly resting on shoals, where the 
** livK* \m\ wwrtnl elevated ground; suddenly 
^^ lu'imk^ ^m the Mactnlonians a new alarm more 
^^ \W\\{ than the t^imier. The sea b^^an to ebb ; 
^^ \\\P iM\\^ witli a \*iolent drain, to retreat 
^^ i\\\\^ \hp tVith» discliviung tracts just before 
^^ diH^^Y buriiHU Unba>nMi, the ships pitched 
^^ mm^ u|HMi their iut>ws, others upon their 
^^ ^\k\^ T\\^ flelds were strewed with baggage, 
♦^ aiiuii* U^'m )Uanks> and flragments of oars. The 
^^ m^dii^i^ iKHUvely believed what they suflTered 
*♦ and wltneweil Shipwrecks on dry land, the 
♦* aea in a river. Nor yet ended their unhappi- 
•• neiui I for ignorant that the speedy return of 
•• the tide would set their ships afloat, they pre- 
*• dieted to tliemselves fiunine and death. Ter- 
•• rifying monsters, too, left by the waves, were 
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most authentic and best attested event of pro* 
&ne history, 
viatcdby The lealousY of the Sinde government had 

the Sinde o J o 

Mitbaritiet. been often experienced, and it was therefore 
suggested that we should sail for the Indus, 
without giving any previous information. Im- 
mediately on anchoring, I despatched a com- 
munication to the agent of the Ameers at Dsp 
rajee, signifying my plans; and, in the meanwhile^ 
ascended the river with caution, anchoring in 
the fresh water on the second evening, thirty- 
five miles from the sea. Near the mouth of 
the river we passed a rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by Near- 
chus, who calls it a '^ dangerous rock," and is 
the more remarkable, since there is not even 
a stone below Tatta in any other part of the 
Indus. We passed many villages, and had much 
to enliven and excite our attention, had we not 
purposely avoided all intercourse with the people 
till made acquainted with the fate of our in- 
timation to the authorities at Darajee. A day 
passed in anxious suspense ; but, on the follow- 
ing morning, a body of armed men crowded 
round our boats, and the whole neighbourhood 
was in a state of the greatest excitement. The 
party stated themselves to be the soldiers of the 
Ameer, sent to number our party, and see the 
contents of all the boats, as well as every box 



it 
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river; but here our civilities ended. By the 
way we were met by several " dingies" full erf 
Anned men, and at night were hailed by one of 
them, to know how many troops we had on 
board. We replied, that we had not even « 
jmusket ** The evil is done," rejoined a rude 
Belooche soldier> ** you have seen our country } 
but we have four thousand men ready for ac^ 
tion I '' To this vain-glorious observation sue^ 
deeded torrents of abuse ) and when we reached 
the mouth of the river, the party fired their 
matchlocks over us ; but I dropped anchor^ and 
resolved, if possible, to repel these insults l^ 
personal remonstrance. It was useless ; we were 
surrounded by ignoi*ant barbarians, who shouted 
out in reply to all I said, that they had been or- 
dered to turn us out of the country. I protested 
against their conduct in the most forcible lan- 
guage ; reminded them that I was the rq)resent- 
ative^ however humble, of a great Government^ 
charged with presents from Royalty ; and added, 
that^ without a written document from tiieit 
master, I should decline quitting Sinde« An 
hour's delay served to convince me that per- 
sonal violence would ensue, if I persisted in such 
a resolution ( and as it was not my object to 
risk the success of the enterprise by such col- 
Quit the lision, I sailed for the most eastern mouth of the 

country* 

Indus, from which I addressed the authorities 
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other four boats alone followed us. We now an- 
chored in the Pieteanee mouth of the Indus, and 
I forthwith despatched the following document^ 
by a trustworthy messenger, to the agents at 
Darajee. 
Fruideai 1. " Let it bc kuowu to the Government agent 
Ations. ** at Darajee, that this is the memorandum of 
" Mr. Bumes (sealed with his seal, and writ- 
** ten in the Persian language in his 0¥ni hand-" 
" writing), the representative (vakeel) of the 
** English to the Ameer of Sinde, and like* 
** wise the bearer of presents to Maharaja Run- 
" jeet Sing from the King of England. 

2. ^' I came to the Indus a few days ago ; and 
*^ you searched my baggage, that you might re^ 
" port the contents thereof to your master. I 
" have nowr returned, and await an answer. 

3. " You may send any number of armed men 
** that you please j my life is in your power j but 
** remember that the Ameer will hold every one 
*< responsible who molests me. Remember, too; 
*' that I am a British officer, and have come 
** without a musket or a soldier (as you wdl 
^' know) ; placing implicit reliance on the protecs 
" tion of the ruler of Sinde, to whose care my 
" Government have committed me. 

4. ** I send this memorandum by two of my 
" own servants, and look to you for their being 
«« protected.** 
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remonstrance drew no i^^iy finom die 
agent at Daiagee ; for the individual who had 
held the sitoation on our first visit to Sinde, had 
be^i dismissed for permitting us to ascend the 
liver ; and our servants brought us notice that 
we should not be permitted to land, nor to 
receive eitha food or water. We observed, 
therefore, the greatest possiUe economy in the 
distribution cf our provisions, and placed pad- 
locks on the tanks, in the hope ci reason yet 
guiding the councils of the Ameer. When our 
supply of water fiuled, I despatcheda small boat 
up the river to procure some ; but it was 
seized, and the party detained ; which now ren- 
dered us hopeless of success, and only anxious 
to quit the inhospitable shores of Sinde. 

On the 22d o£ February we weired our an- 
chor, at daylight ; and when in the narrow mouth 
.of the river, the wind suddenly changed. The 
tide, which ran with terrific violence, cast us on 
the breakers of the bar ; the sea rolled over us, 
and we struck the ground at each succeeding 
wave. In despair, the anchor was dropped ; and 
when we thought only of saving our lives, we 
-found our vessel had rubbed over the breakers 
of the bank, and floated. I admired the zeal 
aiKl bravery of our crew ; and was much struck 
with their pious ejaculations to the tutelar saint 
of Cutch, Shah Peer, when they found themselves 

c 3 
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beyond the reach of danger. *' Oh I holy and 
'* generous saint,^ shouted the whole crewy 
'* you are truly good.^ Frankmcense was forth- 
with burned to his honour ; and a sum of money 
was collected, and hallowed by its fragrance^ as 
the property of the saint The amount sub- 
scribed testified the sincerity of the poor men's 
gratitude ; and if I believed not the efficacy c£ 
the offering, I refused not, on that account^ to 
join, by their request, in the manifestations of 
their duty and gratitude. Our other vessel, not 
so fortunate as ourselves, was cast on shores 
though on a less dangerous bank. We rendered 
her assistance, and sailed for Cutch, and an* 
chored in Mandivee roads afler a surprising run 
of thirty-three hours. 
Kflgou. It could not now be concealed that the con-* 

um AmJer. duct of the Amcer of Sinde was most unfriendly ; 
but he yet betrayed no such feeling in his letters. 
He magnified the difficulties of navigating the 
Indus, and arrayed its rocks, quicksands, whirl- 
pools, and shallows, in every communication; 
asserting that the voyage to Lahore had never 
been performed in the memory of man. It was 
evident that he viewed the expedition with the 
utmost distrust and alarm ; and the native agent, 
who resides at Hydrabad on the part of the 
British Government, described, not without some 
degree of humour, the fear and dread of this 
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tlie more particularly, since it concerned the 
passage of gifts, which had been sent by his most 
gracious Majesty the King of Great Britain. 
t*^ On the 10th of March we once more set 

yage to 

B Indus, sail for the Indus ; and reached the Hujamree, 
one of the central mouths of the river, after a 
prosperous voyage of seven days. We could 
hire no pilot to conduct us across the bar, and 
took the wrong and shallow mouth of the river, 
ploughing up the mud as we tacked in its narrow 
channel. The foremost vessel loosened her red 
ensign when she had fairly reached the deep 
water ; and, with the others, we soon and joy- 
fully anchored near her. We were now met by 
an officer of the Sinde Government, one of the 
favoured descendants of the Prophet, whose enor- 
mous corpulence bespoke his condition. This 
personage came to the mouth of the river j for 
we were yet refused all admittance to the fresh 
water. He produced a letter from the Ameer, 
and repeated the same refuted arguments of his 
master, which he seemed to think should receive 
credit from his high rank. It would be tiresome 
to follow the Sindians through the course of chi- 
canery which they adopted, even in this stage of 
the proceedings. An embargo was laid on all 
the vessels in the Indus ; and we ourselves were 
confined to our boats, on a dangerous shore, and 
ieven denied fresh water. The officer urged the 
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me if I wished to ruin the Mihmandar, by making 
him out a liar, after I had promised to accom- 
pany him to the Court, and he had written so 
to the Ameer ; if I had no regard for a promise ; 
that the capital was close at hand, and I could 
reach it in two marches ; that, if I did not now 
go, it could only be inferred that I had been 
practising delusion, from a desire to see Tatta ; 
for I had even been allowed to choose the route 
by that city, contrary to orders ; and that I was 
not, perhaps, aware of the high character of the 
Syud, who was a descendant of the holy Pro- 
phet, and honourable in this land ; whose dignity, 
the Christians, who preserved even the relic of 
Jesus Christ's nail, could well understand ; and 
that it was not the part of a wise man to cavil 
like a mooUah, since the Ameer had sanctioned 
the advance of the mission by water, if we em- 
barked at Hydrabad, and would be answerable 
for the safety of the horses to that place ; and, 
finally, that if I persisted in taking the route by 
water, he was desired to say that it was a violation 
of the treaty between the states. 

I heard with attention the arguments of Zoolf- 
kar Shah ; nor did I forget that the praises and 
respect which he claimed for his friend, as a 
descendant of the Prophet, likewise included 
himself. I replied, that there had existed a 
long standing friendship between Sinde and the 
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TATTA TO HTDRABAD. 



A WEEK*s Stay was agreeably spent in examining 
Tatta and the objects of curiosity which surronnd 
it The city stands at a distance of three miles 
from the Indus. It is celebrated in the history 
of the East. Its commercial prosperity passed 
away with the empire of Delhi, and its ruin has 
been completed since it fell under the iron 
despotism of the present rulers of Sinde. It 
does not contain a population of 15,000 souls ; 
and of the houses scattered about its ruins, 
one half are destitute of inhabitants. It is 
said, that the dissentions between the last and 
present dynasties, which led to Sinde being over- 
run by the Afghans, terrified the merchants of 
the city, who fled the country at that time, and 
have had no encouragement to return. Of the 
weavers of " loongees" (a kind of silk and cotton 
manufacture), for which this place was once so 
famous, but 125 families remain. There are not 
forty merchants * in the city. Twenty money- 
changers transact all the business of Tatta j and 

* Banianf. 
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detail of occurrences which have left few pleasing 
reflections behind, except that success ultimately 
attended our endeavours, and that they elicited 
the approbation of Government The Ameer of 
Sinde had sought to keep us in ignorance of the 
Indus; but his treatment had led to another 
and opposite effect ; since we had entered, in the 
course of our several voyages, all the mouths of 
the river, and a map of them, as well as of the 
land route to Tatta, now lay before me. Our 
dangers on the banks and shoals had been im- 
minent ; but we looked back upon them with the 
pleasing thought, that our experience might 
guide others through them. 




irik»i»^ 



nuLTELs nrro bokbaba, chaf. u. 

Tkqr ifwMt" tbe gniiis of piibe or juwaree ; 
md tiie pfllgrim has ihe satisfiu:tum of beiieving 
tial fibcT* aie the petrified gnin of the Creator, 
left OB earth to lemiiid him of his creation. 
Ther nom §arm a monopoty and source of profit 
tD the priests of Tatta. 

We quitted Tatta on the momiDg c^ the lOth 
of Aprilt and retraced our steps to Meeqpoor ; a 
distance of tweMy^&mr miles, over roads nearly 
impassahle finom rain. I observe, in Hamilton's 
India,'* that there is firequandj a dearth of it 
bene for three jears at a time ; but we had very 
heavy showars and a severe fidl of hail, though 
the thermometer stood at 86^. The dews and 
mists about Tatta make it a disagreeable re- 
sidence at th^ season ; and the dust is described 
as intoleraUe in June and July. 

Our road lay through a desert country alcnig 
the *^ Buggaur i^ one of the two large branches 
of the Indus, which separate below Tatta. It 
has its name from the destructive velocity with 
which it runs,tearing up trees in its course. It has 
be^i forsaken for a few years past, and had only 
a width of 200 yards where we crossed it, below 
Meerpoor. The Indus itself, before this division 
takes place, is a noble river ; and we beheld it at 
Tatta with high gratification. The water is foul 
and muddy ; but it is 2000 feet wide, two fiithoms 
and a half deep, from shore to shore. When I 
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by the river spreading wide over a flat country, 
or by additional streams flowing into it from 
the adjacent parts, and making it appear like a 
bay in the sea.*' There, too, he commanded 
another haven to be built, named Xylenopolis. 
The professed object of this second voyage to 
the sea was to seek for bays and creeks on the 
sea-coast, and to explore which of the two 
branches would afibrd the greatest facilities for 
the passage of his fleet ; for Arrian sa3rs, '* he 
'* had a vast ambition of sailing all through the 
** sea, from India to Persia, to prove that. the 
^' Indian Gulf had a communication with the 
" Persian.'* In this bay Alexander landed, with 
a party of horse, and travelled along the coast, 
to try if he could find bays and creeks to 
secure his fleets from storms ; ** causing wells to 
** be dtcgt to supply his navy with waier.*\ I 
look upon it, therefore, as conclusive that Alex- 
ander the Great descended by the Buggaur and 
Sata, the two great branches below Tatta, and 
never entered Cutch, as has been surmised, but 
that his three days' journey, after descending the 
eastern branch, was westward, and between the 
two mouths, in the direction his fleet was to sail. 
EmiNurkoii Qu the 12th of April, we embarked in the 

the Indus* r* o* i 

Boau. flat-bottomed boats, or ** doondees,'* of Smde, 
and commenced our voyage on the Indus, with 
no small degree of satisfaction. Our fleet con- 
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ment. He turned to his companion as we 
passedf and, in the hearing of one of our party, 
saidf ** Alas I Sinde is now gone, since the £n- 
^* glish have seen the river, which is the road to 
** its conquest." If such an event do happen, I 
am certain that the body of the people will hail 
the happy day j but it will be an evil one for the 
Syuds» the descendants of Mahommed, who are 
the only people, besides the rulers, that derive 
precedence and profit from the existing order of 
things. 
siHctaMi Nothing tnore arrests the notice of a stranger, 
oiMtrfl: on entering Sinde, than the severe attention of 
the people to the forms of religion, as enjoined 
by the Prophet of Arabia. In all places, the 
meanest and poorest of mankind may be seen, at 
the appointed hours, turned towards Mecca, 
offering up their prayers. I have observed a 
boatman quit the laborious duty of dragging the 
vessel against the stream, and retire to the shore, 
wet and covered with mud, to perform his genu- 
flexions. In the smallest villages, the sound of 
the ** mowuzzun,'' or crier, summoning true be- 
lievers to prayers, may be heard, and the Ma- 
hommedans within reach of the sonorous sound 
suspend, for the moment, their employment, that 
they may add their " Amen*' to the solemn sen- 
tence when concluded. The effect is pleasing 
and impressive ; but, as has often happened in 
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Khizr, a saint of celebrity, who is interred there, 
from whence they are said to return without ever 
turning their tails on the sanctified spot,— -an 
assertion which the muddy colour of the Indus 
will prevent being contradicted. The mode of 
catching this fish is ingenious, and peculiar, I 
beUeve, to the Indus. Each fisherman is pro- 
vided with a large earthen jar, open at the top, 
and somewhat flat. On this he places him- 
self, and, lying on it horizontally, launches into 
the stream, swimming or pushing forward like 
a firog, and guiding himself with his hands. 
When he has readied the middle of the river, 
where the current is strongest, he darts his net 
directly under him, and sails down with the 
stream. The net consists of a pouch attached 
to a pole, which he shuts on meeting his game ; 
lie then draws it up, spears it, and, putting it 
into the vessel on which he floats, prosecutes 
his occupation. There are some vessels of small 
dimensions, without any orifice, and on these 
the fishermen sail down, in a sitting posture. 
Hundreds of people, old and young, may be 
seen engaged in catching puUa, and the season 
is hailed with joy by the people, as furnish- 
ing a wholesome fi>od while it lasts, and an 
abimdant supply of dry fish for the remaining 
part of the year, as well as for exportation to 
the neighbouring countries. 
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Sinde, and at the same time to tender the 
strongest professions of friendship and respect 
fcx the British government ; to all of which I 
returned suitable answers. In the evening we 
were conducted to Hydrabad, and alighted at 
the house, or ** tanda," of Nawab Wulee Ma- 
hommed Khan, the Vizier of Sinde, whose son, 
in the Other's absence, was appointed our mih- 
mandar. Tents were pitched, and provisions of 
every description sent to us ; and it would, in- 
deed, have been difficult to discover that we 
were the individuals who had so long lingered 
about the shores of Sinde, now the honoured 
guests of its jealous master. Great and small 
were in attendance on us : khans and Syuds, 
servants and chobdars brought messages and 
enquiries, till the night was far spent; and it 
may not be amiss to mention, as a specimen of 
conducting business in Sinde, that the barber, 
the water-cooler, and the prime minister were 
sent indiscriminately with errands on the same 
subject. 
Prepan- The ccrcmouial of our reception was soon 
rMtfptionat adjusted, but not without some exhibition of 
^^^^* Sindian character. After the time had been 
mutually fixed for the following afternoon, our 
mihmandar made his appearance at daybreak^ to 
request that we would then accompany him to the 
"^ palace. I spoke of the arrangements that had 
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seated in the middle of a room, attended by his 
various relatives : they all rose on our entrance, 
and were studiously polite. His Highness ad- 
dressed me by name ; said I was his friend, both 
on public and private grounds ; for my brother 
(Dr. Bumes) had cured him of a dangerous dis- 
ease. At the same time he caused me to be 
seated along with him on the cushion which he 
occupied : he begged that I would forget the dif- 
ficulties and dangers encountered, and consider 
him as the ally of the British Government, and 
my own friend. The long detention which 
had occurred in our advance, he continued, 
had arisen from his ignorance of political con- 
cerns, as he considered it involved a breach of 
the treaty between the states; for he was a 
soldier, and knew little of such matters, and 
was employed in commanding the three hundred 
tiwmand Behochees, over whom God had ap- 
pointed him to rule I We had now, however, 
arrived at his capital, and he assured us that 
we were welcome : his own state barge should 
convey us to his frontier; his subjects should 
dtttg otir vewd« tt|iftini<t the »tream. Elephants 
tttnl )mlrtlu|Mi*i»M>^ ytPVP ttl mir disposal, if we 
WOUhl rtiWj^f (hw«t m\\ \\^ would vie in ex- 
wHiiH wMh HHV^^^VW; tM tUwrnnl. in safety, the 
|i|.|iAiiMiA hHm^ ^^w^ (^li^vwuii M^esty the Kmg 
»(* ihm MrilttiMi m\\ iw4 umniwattHl the son of 
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of Sinde, as it may be found in Lieut. Col. Pot- 
tinger's work, and in a narrative lately published 
by my brother.* Its splendour must have faded, 
for though the Ameer and his family certainly 
wore some superb jewels, there was not much 
to attract our notice in their palace or durbar: 
they met in a dirty hall without a carpet ; they 
sat in a room which was filled by a rabble of 
greasy soldiery, and the noise and dust were 
hardly to be endured. The orders of the Ameer 
himself to procure silence, though repeated 
several times, were ineffectual, and some of 
the conversation was inaudible on that account. 
We were, however, informed that the crowd 
had been collected to display the legions of 
Sinde ; and they certainly contrived to fill the 
alleys and passages every where, nor could we 
pass but of the fort without some exertion on 
the part of the nobles, who were oiu* con- 
ductors. 
^^*"**°*^ I followed up the interview by sending the 
government presents which I had brought for 
his Highness : they consisted of various articles 
of European manufacture, — a gun, a brace of 
pistols, a gold watch, two telescopes, a clock, 
some English shawls and cloths, with two pair 
of elegant cut glass candlesticks and shades. 
Some Persian works beautifully lithographed in 

• Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde. Edin. 18S1. 
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yizkr took ocraskwi to asBore me how much I 
would please the Ameer bj changing the dock I 
There was more order and r^ulahty in our 
noond interview, which was altogether veiy 
Mtiirfartoiy; for the Ameer gave a ready an- 
ient to the wishes oi Govenmient when they 
were communicated to him. The amversation 
which a[isued was <^ the most friendly de- 
acrqptimi. His Highness asked particularly for 
my brother, kx^ed attentively at our dress, and 
was much amused with the shape and feather of 
the cocked hat I wore. Before bidding him 
adieu, he repeated, in even stronger language, all 
his yesterday's professions ; and, however ques- 
tionable his sincerity, I took my departure with 
much satisfection at what liad passed, since it 
seemed he would iv> longer interrupt our ad- 
vance to Lahore. Meer Nusseer Khan, the son 
of the Ameer, presented me with a handsome 
Damascus sword, which had a scabbard of red 
velvet ornamented with gold ; his &ther sent 
me a purse of fifteen hundred rupees, with an 
apology, that he had not a blade mounted as he 
desired, and b^ged I would accept the value of 
one. After all the inconvenience to which we 
had been subjected, we hardly expected such a 
reception at Hydrabad. Next morning we left 
the city, and encamped on the banks of the 
Indus near our boats« 
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Sinde. The Fulailee river insulates the ground 
on which Hydrabad stands) but, though a 
considerable stream during the swell, it wa» 
quite dry when we visited this city in April. 
The view of Hydrabad, prefixed to this volume, 
and for which I am indebted to Captain M. 
Grindlay, fidthfully represents that capital and 
ihe country which surrounds it. 
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sailed all the fleet. I hope the omen was 
auspicious, and that the commerce of Britain 
may soon follow her flag. We moved merrily 
through the water, generally with a fair wind, 
anchoring always at night, and pitching our 
camp on the shore, pleased to And ourselves 
beyond the portals of Hydrabad. 
"«''"»• We reached Sehwun on the 1st of May, a 

distance of 100 miles, in eight days. There 
W2is little to interest us on the banks of the 
river, which are thinly peopled, and destitute of 
trees or variety to diversify the scene. The 
Lukkee mountains, a high range^ came in sight 
on the third day, running in upon the Indus at 
Sehwun. The stream itself, though grand and 
magnificent, was often divided by sand-banks, 
and moved sluggishly along at the rate of two 
miles and a half an hour. One of our boats had 
nearly sunk from coming in contact with a pro- 
truding stump ; an accident of frequent occur- 
rence on the Indus, as well as on the American 
rivers, and* sometimes attended with flital re- 
sults, particularly to vessels descending the 
stream. Our escape from calamity gave the 
Sindians a topic for congratulation, and we 
daily heard the greatness of our fortune pro- 
claimed. Every trivial incident, a slight breeze 
or any such occurrence, they did not hesitate to 
ascribe to our destiny. 
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Huhm hnlaoi hy\, 
lieenlanee, 
Mudud peeran. 
Dawa jee nalee. 
Beree ranee, 
OoQO panee, 
liumba kooa, 
Wigun dumana 



OriginaL 

Joomba lanee, 
Hewa qila, 
Dawa fuqueeran 
Beree chale : 
Surung sookhanee. 

Sulamut hooa, 
Acbar Shah ja. 

Transiatian. 



PuU,ohI pull! 

Raise your shoulders, 

Press your feet. 

The boat will sail, 

Hie steersman's a warrior. 

Th^ mast is tall. 

Beat the drum 

Hie port is attamed 

Another specimen runs 

Peer Putta I 
Nuggur Tatta I 
Julia kejye, 
Tan tumasba : 
Bondur koochee. 
Bundur maryo, 
Moolk Hubeebee. 



Use your strength, 
By the favour of God, 
By the Saint's assistance 
She is a pretty boat : 
The water is deep, 
She will reach in safety. 
Of King Acbar, 
By the favour of God. 

thus : — 

Jug ditta, 
Panee mitta. 
Tanee lejge. 
Bunder khasa, 
Murd Beloochee. 
Rub dekkaryo. 
Rub a rubbee. 



Translation, 



Hai], Peer Putta! 

HaU, city of Tatta I 

Pull together. 

Pull for joy. 

Tho' the harbour is small. 

Behold the harbour tower, 

The country is God's, 



Who has seen the world. 
The water is sweet. 
Pull at once. 
The port is good. 
The men are Beloochees. 
Which God has shown us. 
By God we came. 
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by name Lai Shah Baz, who was interred 
here about 600 years ago. The shrine stands 
in the centre of the town, and rests under 
a loAy dome at one end of a quadrangular 
building, which is handsomely ornamented by 
blue painted slabs, like Dutch tiles, that give it 
a rich appearance. A cloth of gold, with two 
other successive palls of red silk, are suspended 
over the sepulchre, and on the walls which sur- 
round it are inscribed in large Arabic letters 
the praises of the deceased, and extracts from 
the Koran. Ostrich eggs, peacocks' feathers, 
beads, flowers, &c. complete the furniture of this 
holy spot ; and pigeons, the emblems of peace, 
are encouraged to perch on the cloths which 
shade the remains of departed virtue. The 
miracles of Lai Shah Baz are endless, if you 
believe the people. The Indus is subject to his 
commands, and no vessel dares to pass his shrine 
without making a propitiatory offering at his 
tomb. Thousands of pilgrims flock to the con- 
secrated spot, and the monarchs of Cabool and 
India have often visited the sanctuary. The 
drums which proclaim the majesty of the saint 
are a gift from the renowned persecutor Alla-o- 
deen, who reigned a.d. 1242; and the gate, 
which is of silver, attests the homage and de- 
votion of a deceased Ameer of Sinde. The 
needy are daily supplied with food from the 
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Jamal, a fiiiiyt whose agency is referred to in 
every thing ancient or wonderful m Sinde. It 
is to be observed^ that the Anil river passes close 
to this castle ; and we are informed by Qmntus 
Curtius that, in the territories of Sabus Raja, 
(which I imagine refers to Sehwun,) ** Alexander 
^* took the strongest city by a tunnel formed by 
'^ his miners/' A ruin of such magnitude, 
standing, as it therefore does, on such a site, 
would authorise our fixing on it as the very city 
«• where the barbarians, untaught in engineer- 
^ ing, were confounded when their enemies 
appeared, almost in the middle of the city, 
rising firom a subterraneous passage of which 
*^ no trace was previously seen." So strcmg a 
position would not, in all probability, be ne- 
glected in after-times ; and in the reign of the 
Emperor Humaioon, a. d. 1541, we find that 
monarch unable to capture Sehwun, firom which 
he fled on his disastrous journey to Omercote. 
His son Acbar also invested Sehwun for seven 
months, and after its capture seems to have 
dismantled it. There are many coins found in 
the castle of Sehwun ; but among thirty I could 
find no trace of the Greek alphabet. They were 
Mahommedan coins of the sovereigns of DelhL 
Mouud of About eighteen miles below Sehwun, and on 
the same side of the river, is the village of 
Amree, believed to have been once a large city, 
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We knew nothing of the matter till it was over, 
as it was entirely a private arrangement of Syud 
Tukkee Shah, the mihmandar. When the men 
heard they were to be remunerated for their 
trouble, they came of their own accord before 
we sailed. Every thing in Sinde being effected 
by force under despotism, the watermen of 
Sehwim fled the town, or took up their abode 
in the sanctuary, when they saw the " jumtee*' 
approach, believing, as usual, that services would 
be required of them gratuitously, 
j^g^ On the day after quitting Sehwun, we were 
Kbyrpoor. m^t \yy Mahommcd Gohur, a Belooche chief, 
and a party, the confidential agents of Meer 
Roostum Khan, the Ameer of Khyrpoor, who 
bad been sent to the frontier, a distance of 
eighty miles, to congratulate us on our arrival, 
and declare their master's devotion to the British 
Government. We hardly expected such a mark 
of attention in Sinde, and were therefore gra- 
tified. The deputation brought an abundant 
supply of sheep, flour, fruit, spices, sugar, but- 
ter, ghee, tobacco, opium, &c. &c., on which our 
people feasted. Sheep were slain and cooked ; 
rice and ghee were soon converted into savoury 
viands ; and I believe all parties thanked Meer 
Roostum Khan as heartily as we did, nor did I 
imagine that this was but the commencement of 
a round of feasting which was daily repeated 
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^' admired as Cyrus, famed as the Sun, the de- 
stroyer of tyranny and oppression, upright 
and gen^ous^ pious and devout, favoured 
<* frmn above, ftc &c« : may his dominion endure 
" for ever I 

^ It is well known that when a friend comes 

*• to the country of a friend it is a source of 

much happiness, and I have therefore written 

*< these few lines; but when I have the pleasure 

of seeing you, my joy will be increased. 

I had written thus fiir, when the respectable 
Mahonuned Gohur, one of those enjojring your 
Highnesses confidence, arrived at this place, 
^ to acquaint me with your professions of respect 
and friendship for the British Government, 
bringing along with him many marks of your 
hospitali^. Need I say I am rejoiced ? Such 
•* civilities mark the great." 
S'thT**' ^ voyage of ten days brought us to Bukkur ; 
people- but we landed a few miles from that fortress, to 
prepare for a visit to Khyrpoor and its chief, 
who had made us so welcome in his country. 
We saw much of the Sindians on our way up 
the river, and did every thing to encourage 
their approach by granting free admission on 
board to the commonest villager who wished to 
view the horses. The body o£ the people are 
little better than savages, and extremely igno- 
rant i their spiritual guides and S3ruds, or the 
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man ; I delighted to hear him sing the praises 
of the soldiers of Sinde, who, he said, differed 
from all the world in thinking it an honour to 
fight on foot. The feelings of pity which some 
of the people displayed for us were amusing : 
they were shocked to hear that we cleaned our 
teeth with hogs* bristles. I was frequently asked 
to lay aside the English saddle, which they con- 
sidered quite unworthy, and worse than a seat 
on the bare back of the horse. 
The Indus: The ludus in this part of its course is called 

names for 

it. Sira, in distinction from Lar, which is its appel- 

lation below Sehwun. These are two Belooche 
words for north and south ; and of the name of 
Sirae, or Khosa, a tribe inhabiting the desert on 
the east, we have thus a satisfactory explanation ; 
as these people originally spread from Sira, in 
the upper course of the Indus. Mehran, a name 
of this river, familiar to the Indians and 
foreigners, is not used by the natives of the 
country. The water of the Indus is considered 
superior, for every purpose of life, to that drawn 
from the wells of Sinde. When taken from the 
river it is very foul ; but the rich keep it till the 
mud with which it is loaded subsides. There 
are few ferry-boats on the Indus; and it is a 
curious sight to see the people crossing it on 
skins and bundles of reeds. A native will often 
float down to a distance of fifteen or twenty 
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Splendid equipage of tents and carpets, accom- 
panied by three palankeens, and about 400 
men. A set of dancing girls were among his 
iotte; and in the evening we were compelled, 
against our inclination, to hear these ladies squall 
for a couple of hours, and, what added to the 
disgust of the scene, they drank at intervals of 
the strongest spirits, to clear their voices^ as they 
laid, imtil nearly intoxicated. It was impossible 
to express any displeasure at this exhibition, 
nnce the gala, howev^ much out of taste, was 
got up in the hope of adding to our amusement. 
The people witli us, who now amounted to 150, 
were sumptuously entertained by the Nawab, 
who kept us with him for two days. 
^^^ On the morning of the 14th we disembarked 
near the small village of Alipoor, and were met 
by the vizier of Meer Roostum Khan, who had 
come from Khyrpoor to receive us. His name 
ihs Futteh Khan Ghoree, an aged person of 
mSd and affiiUe manners, and of peculiar ap* 
petomce from a snow white beard and red hair. 
Our reception was cordial and kind ; the vizier 
assnred us of the high satisfaction with which 
his master had heard of our arrival, for he had 
kmg desired to draw closer to the British go- 
vernment, and had never yet had the good 
fortune to meet any of its agents. He said that 
Meer Roostum Khan did not presume to put 
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his beard and hair were quite white» and the 
e:{cpression of his countenance, as well as his 
manners, were peculiarly mild. He and his 
relatives were too much taken up with our uni- 
forms and faces to say much ; and he begged us 
to return in . the evening, when there would be 
less bustle and confusion, to which we readily 
assented. I gave him my watch before leaving, 
and sent him a brace of pistols and a kaleides- 
cope, with various articles of European manu- 
fiu^re, with which he was highly delighted. 
The crowd was hardly to be penetrated, but 
veiy orderly : they shouted as we approached j 
and nothing seemed to amuse them so much as 
the feathers of our hats. " Such cocks I ** was 
literally the expression. For about 200 yards 
from the palace (if I can use such a term for 
the mud buildings of Sinde) there was a street 
of armed men, and among them stood thirty or 
forty persons with halberdsi the foresters or 
huntsmen of the household. 
Audienoe j^ t^e evening we again visited the Ameer, 
and found him seated on a terrace spread with 
Persian carpets, and surrounded, as before, by 
hi^ numerous relatives. He made a long address 
to me regarding his respect for the British go- 
vemment, and said that I had of course learned 
his sentiments from his vizier. He looked to 
our Mihmandar from Hydrabad, who I found 
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of eight or ten sheep, with all sorts of 
pfoviaioiis for 150 people daily, and that while 
il Khyipoor he sent for our use, twice a day, a 
■wal of seventy-two dishes. They consisted of 
pilkos and other native viands. The cookery 
rich, and some of them delicious. They 
served up in silver. We quitted Khyrpoor 
with regret, after the attentions which we had 
fecaved. Before starting, the Ameer and his 
fiuQoily sent to us two daggers, and two beau- 
tiful swords with belts ornamented by large 
masses of gold. The blade of one of them 
was valued at 80/. To these were added many 
doths and native silks ; also a purse of a thou- 
sand rupees, which I did not accept, excusing 
myself by the remark that I required nothing 
to make me remember the kindness of Meer 
Roostum Khan. 

Mr. Elphinstone has remarked, '' that the 
^ chiefs of Sinde appear to be barbarians o£ the 
^ rudest stamp, without any of the barbarous 
••virtues,** and I fear that there is too much 
troth in the character, though the Khyrpoor 
ftmily exhibited little to show themselves de- 
serving of the stigma; but the chiefs of this 
country live entirely for themselves. They wal- 
low in wealth, while their people are wretched. 
Professing an enthusiastic attachment to the 
leKgion of Mahommed, they have not even a 
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of their, masters, with a considerable share of 
power: they are hereditary slaves, and a dis- 
tinct class of the community, who marry only 
. among themselves. 

We marched to Bukkur on the morning of 
the 19th, which is a fortress fifteen miles from 
Khyrpoor, situated on an insulated rock of flint 
on the Indus, with the town of Roree on one 
side and Sukkur on the other. It was not to be 
supposed that the Ameer would give us per- 
mission to visit this fancied bulwark of his fron- 
tier, and I did not press a demand which I saw 
was far from agreeable ; but we had good oppor- 
tunities of examining the place while passing it, 
both on shore and on the river. The island is 
about 800 yards long, of an oval shape, almost 
entirely occupied by the fortification, which 
looks more European than most Indian works : 
it is a beautiful object from the banks of the 
Indus ; its towers are mostly shaded by large 
fidi grown trees, and the tall date drops its 
weeping leaves on the mosques and walls. There 
are several other islets near it, on one of which 
stands the shrine of Khaju Khizr, a holy Ma- 
hommedan, under a dome that contributes to the 
beauty of the scene. The Indus rolls past. Buk- 
kur in two streams, each of 400 yards wide, and 
the waters lash the rocks which confine them 
with noise and violence. During the swell, the 
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that it was foretold by astronomers, and recorded 
in his bookSf that the English would in time 
possess all India, a prediction which both Meer 
Boostum and himself felt satisfied would come 
to pass, when the British would ask why the 
efaiefi of Khyrpoor had not come forwanl with 
an cffer of allegiance. I tried to remove, but 
without effect, the sad prognostications of the 
iBinister, and declared my incompetency to enter 
on such weighty matters as a treaty between the 
states^ without authority and before receiving a 
written statement under the Ameer's seal. I 
silid that I would make known the wishes that 
had been expressed to my government, which 
would be gratified to hear they had such 
friends, which seemed to please the dipl<HQatist ; 
he begged that I would bear in mind what had 
passed, and exacted a promise that I would 
write to him when gone, and so water the tree 
<^ friendship, that the object might be ultimately 
^Eected, — *^ for the stars and heaven proclaimed 
" the fortune of the English I'* 
Amunng Xhis was Dot the only incident of interest that 
occurred at Bukkur : we had a visit from an 
A%han nobleman of rank, who had been on a 
mission to the Governor-General from the late 
Shah Mahmood of Herat, and was now on his 
return to his native country, by the way of 
Sinde and Mekran, the dissensions of dismem- 
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He was a son of Meer Ismael Shah, and of Per- 
sian descent We found him intelUgent and 
learned, and his polished manners made us 
regret the loss of so agreeable a companion. 
He left us at Bukkur, to take temporary charge 
of the Shikarpoor district during the absence of 
his brother, the Nawab. The character of this 
person was singularly disfigured by Mahom- 
medan bigotry and superstition ; while sceptical 
and dispassionate on all other topics, there was 
no miracle too absurd for his credence in reli- 
gion. Among other fables, he assured me that 
when the Imam Hoosein had been beheaded 
by the Yezeedees, and a Christian reproached 
them for murdering their Prophet, one of them 
fell on him ; the man, instantly seizing the head 
of the Imam, placed it on his breast, and it pro- 
nounced the well-known words, " There is no 
**God but one God, and Mahommed is his 
" prophet ; " which immediately silenced this 
Mahommedan Judas I 
Aiore, or While at Bukkur, I visited the ruins of Alore, 
and^t * which is said to have been once the capital of a 
^^^^" mighty kingdom, ruled by the Dulora Rae, 
and on which Roree, Bukkur, and Sukkur, have 
risen. It extended from the ocean to Cashmeer, 
from Candahar to Kanoje, and was divided into 
four vast viceroyalties : the harbour of Diu, in 
Kattywar, is expressly mentioned as one of its 
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which he was seated, with two females of ex- 
quisite beauty to supply him with wine and the 
betel nut* The Mahommedans» unable to oppose 
these animals, retired from the field to provide 
themselves with combustibles : they filled their 
pipes, and returned with them to dart fire at the 
elephants, which fled in dismay and disorder*. 
The Raja fell in the action, and his two virgin 
dau^ters, ** more beautiful than the mom,'' 
were deq>atched to Bagdad as fit ornaments for 
the seraglio of the vicegerent of the Prophet 
The story of these ladies deserves mention. 
On their arrival at the holy ci^, they averred 
that the General had dishonoured them in the 
fisver of victory, and the mandate for his death 
was forthwith despatched by the Caliph. The 
innocent Moslem, sewed up in a raw hide, was 
transported from the East to Arabia ; and when 
his bones were produced in the seraglio, the 
daughters of Duhr bin Chuch freely confessed 
the falsehood of their accusation, and expressed 
their readiness to die, having avenged their 
father's murder. They were dragged to death 
in the streets of Bagdad. 
Aiwethe '\^re have recorded the splendour of Alore, 

kingdom of r ^ 

Musicanut. ruled by Brahmins so late as the seventh century 

* It would appear from thisy that they smoked in that 
age : it must have been banff, or hemp, since tobacco was 
unknown till the discovery of America* 
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the harbour of Barbarike. The historians of 
Alexander do not mform us of the name of the 
country of Musicanus, but only of its ruler. 
The position of Larkhanu, on the opposite side 
of the Indus, is well marked as the country of 
Oxycanus, which was famed for its fertility, since 
Alexander despatched from hence his superan- 
nuated soldiers, by the country of the Archoti 
and Drangi, to Carmania, or Kerman. The great 
road westward branches from Larkhanu, and 
crosses the mountains to Kelat by the pass of 
Bolan, which is the route to Kerman. The 
modem inhabitants of the Indus have no tra- 
ditions of the conquest of the Macedonians to 
assist the enquirer in a subject that excites among 
civilised nations such intense curiosity. 
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and inteUigent, he liad the more sterling qualities 
of sincerity and honesty : his name was Inayut 
Khan Ghoree. 

We here dismissed^ and with regret, our 
Sindian escort, which had followed us from the 
mouths of the Indus. They seemed to have 
become attached to us, and followed us in our 
walks and rides with unusual alacrity; as we 
were leaving, they accompanied us to the water's 
edge, with loud cries of thanks for our kindness 
and prayers for our welfare. They consisted of 
twenty-four men ; twelve of whom were Beloo- 
chees and the rest Jokeeas, a tribe of mount- 
aineers near Curachee. We had not, I am sure, 
done much to deserve such gratitude ; for they 
had only received an additional month's pay 
(eight rupees each) to take them back to their 
country, a distance of three hundred and fifty 
miles. Some of them begged to accompany us 
to Lahore ; but, on the same principle that they 
had been hired in Sinde, it would be proper to 
enlist natives of the new country we were enter- 
ing, and I civilly declined their request. These 
men used to kill game for usj and were ever 
ready to anticipate our wishes. Their honesty 
we found unimpeachable; and we never lost 
any thing in our progress through a strange 
country, protected by strangers on whom we had 
no tie, and who had been brought from the fields 
to enter our service. 
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a wall of brick, now in ruins. The population 
amounts to 20,000. The streets are narrow, and 
covered with mats as a protection from the sun ; 
but it is a mean place. We were accommodated 
in a garden well stocked with fruit trees and 
flowers, which was an agreeable change from 
^nwrirf our confined boats. When preparing for a 
DiM. joiiniey to visit the Khan, — who was absent at 
Dirawuly in the desert, — we were surprised by 
the arrival of a messenger, with the information 
that he had reached Ooch from a distance of 
sixty miles, that he might save us the trouble of 
coming to him, and evince his respect for the 
British Government. The messenger brought 
us a deer, which the Khan had shot, and of 
which he b^ged our acceptance, with forty ves- 
sek of sherbet, and as many of sweetmeats and 
preserves ; also a bag containing 200 rupees, 
which he requested I would distribute in charity, 
to mark the joyful event of our arrival. 
!Sr^. 0» t'*^ morning of the 3d of June we visited 
Bhawul Rhatii who had alighted at a large 
houN^ oitUido the town, a mile distant : he sent 
an oACort of his regular troops, with horses, 
palankeens, and various other conveyances, — 
one of which deserves description. It was a 
sort of chair, covered with a red canopy of 
cloth, supported by two horses, one in front and 
the other behind, and the most awkward vehicle 
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we dioold aooompanT him to bis residence 
n the desert. We left him quite charmed with 
lus Ig^iwlnff^ and the ancere maimer in which 
be had shown it. In the evening the Khan 
sent for our perusal the testimonials that had 
been given to his gnndftther by Mr. Elpbin- 
vfaicfa are pres^ned with great pride and 
in the archives of his government. For my 
party I fich equal satisfaction to find the 
Engbsb chancier stand so hi^ in this remote 
ooraer of India* and the just ^appreciation of the 
bigb-minded individual who had been the means 
affixing it. 

Duriiig our stay at Oodi, we were visited by 
some of the principal merchants of Bhawulpoor, 
who had fUlowed the Khan. The intelligence 
of these people, and extent of their travels, sur- 
prised me. Most of them had traversed the 
kingdom of Cabool, and visited Balkh and Bok- 
hara : some had been as far as Astracan ; and 
they used the names of these towns with a 
familiarity as if they had been in India. They 
had met Russian merchants at Bokhara, but 
assured me that they never came to the eastward 
of that city. The intervening countries they 
represented as perfectly safe, and bestowed the 
highest commendations on Dost Mahommed, of 
Cabool, and the Uzbeks, who encouraged com- 
mercial communication. These merchants are 
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interference of the deceased saint, the people 
haye, as yet, failed to testify their gratitude by 
repairing his tomb. The town of Ooch stands 
on a mound of earth or clay, like the city of 
Tatta, which I judge to have been formed by 
the ruins of houses. The Chenab has swept 
away a portion of the mound ; and the section 
of it which has been thus exposed seems to 
support the conjecture which I have stated. 

On the 5th of June we had a visit from 
Bhawul Khan. He insisted on coming in person 
to see us ; and sent a large tent to be pitched 
by our garden, in which we received him. He 
sat for about an hour; and put numerous 
questions regarding the manufactures of Europe. 
The chief is of a mechanical turn of mind ; he 
produced a detonating gun, which had been 
made under his directions from an European 
pattern, and certainly did credit to the artificer; 
he had also manufactured the necessary caps 
and fulminating powder. He expressed, at 
this interview, much satisfaction with the pre- 
sents which we had sent him ; they consisted of 
a brace of pistols, a vratch, and some other 
articles. The Khan came in an open sort of 
chair, to which we conducted him on his de- 
parture. He was attended by about a thousand 
persons; and I observed that he distributed 
money as he passed along. Afler the visit, our 
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most intolerable; but it always cleared up 
towards evening, and we saw the sun set in 
splendour behind the mountains of Sooliman 
across the Indus, eighty miles distant. They 
did not appear high, and were not distin- 
guished by any remarkable peaks. It is a 
little below the latitude of Ooch that they 
assume a direction parallel to the Indus, which 
they afterwards preserve. We lost sight of the 
range on our voyage to Mooltan the day after 
leaving Ooch. 
Embou- On the morning of the 7th we passed the 

sutiege. mouth of the Sutlege, and continued our voyage 
on the Chenab to the frontiers of Bhawul Khan, 
which we reached on the evening of the 8th. 
The Chenab receives the Sutiege without 
turmoil, and appears quite as large above as 
below the conflux. The waters of either river 
are to be distinguished some miles below the 
junction by their colour : that of the Chenab 
is reddish ; and, when joined by the Sutiege, 
the waters of which are pale, the contrast is 
remarkable. For some distance the one river 
keeps the right, and the other the left, bank ; 
the line of demarcation between the two being 
most decided. The nature of the soil through 
which the Chenab flows, no doubt, tinges its 
waters. This peculiarity is well known to the 
natives, who speak of the *« red water ; " but 
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When the Nawaub found me wanting in the black 
art, he whispered that he himself was a dealer 
in spells and magic ; but very sensibly added, 
that he had no faith in his own incantations, 
high as they stood in the opinion of others; 
though it was not his part to say ^o. He begged 
I would give him some medicine to prevent 
him growing fatter; but neither regular exer- 
cise, nor vinegar, which I prescribed, seemed to 
suit his taste. What a whimsical creature man 
is. In Sinde, every person of rank seeks for 
rotundity to support his dignity ; and but a few 
miles from that country, the " martyr to obesity" 
is considered unfortunate. 

There is little cordiality subsisting between 
the Seiks and Bhawul Khan ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that I prevailed on the 
Nawaub to let us proceed to the Seik camp, a 
distance of six miles, in the boats belonging 
to his master. " The Seiks,*' he said, " are 
<* my master's enemies, and no boat of ours 
" shall cross their frontier." He at last assented, 
on my becoming answerable for the return of 
the vessels. 
Rui^eet A few hours' sail brought us to the place of 

county, rendezvous late at night, and the fires of the 
soldiers blazing in the darkness only increased 
our anxiety to meet our new friends. It was 
the camp of the party which had been sent from 
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dress is a small flat turban, which becomes tbem 
well ; they wear long hair, and from the knee 
downwards do not cover the leg. When the 
deputation had withdrawn, an escort of r^ular 
troops attended to receive orders, and sentries 
were planted round our camp. It was novel to 
hear the words of command given in the Fraich 
language. 
Exbibitkm ^0 soouer had the day broke, than the Maha- 

oftbedny 

rajah's people evinced much anxiety to view 
the dray horses, and we had them landed for 
exhibition. Their surprize was extreme; for 
they were little elephants, said they, and not 
horses. Their manes and tails seemed to please, 
from their resemblance to the hair of the cow of 
Thibet ; and their colour, a dappled grey, was 
considered a great beauty. It was not without 
difficulty that I replied to the numerous questions 
r^arding them; for they believed that the 
presents of the King of England must be extra- 
ordinary in every way ; and for the first time^ a 
dray horse was expected to gallop, canter, and 
perform all the evolutions of the most agile 
animal. Their astonishment reached its height 
when the feet of the horses were examined; and 
a particular request was made of me to permit 
the despatch of one of the shoes to Lahore, as it 
was found to weigh 100 rupees, or as much as 
the four shoes of a horse in this country. The 
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<' make a noise, and take most particular care 
^ that the Nihungs, and such other witHig- 
<< headed people, are kept at a distance. 

** In quitting Mooltan, you are to load 100 
^ camels with provisions for the supply of Mr. 
^ Burnes to Lahore, and Soobadar Sawan Mull 
*< is to attend him in person for the first stage, 
'< and after taking leave, repair to the camp of 
•< Monsieur Chevalier Ventura. Sirdar Lenu 
^ Sing and Dewan Adjoodia Pursad, together 
** with Futih Sing Ramgurree, accompanied by 
^< an escort of two companies and the lancers, 
" shall attend Mr. Burnes, and proceed by easy 
** stages to Lahore, despatching daily notice of 
** his approach. AtDebra, Syudwulla the Kardar 
" is to present 1 100 rupees, with the usual 
" sweetmeats ; and you are all directed to re- 
«• member, in every instance, and at all times, 
** the great friendship which subsists between 
" the two states." 

There is at all times much display and hyper- 
bole in affairs of this description throughout the 
East; but in the present instance it will be 
observed, that the Maharajah not only evinced 
his liberality in other matters, but in throwing 
open to our inspection the strong holds of his 
country, which can be duly appreciated by those 
only who have experienced the extreme jealousy 
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of most Indian governments. The Seik Sirdars 
in attendance on us were likewise most commu- 
nicative ; and this is the more remarkable, as it 
could not have escaped the Maharajah, that in 
taking the unfrequented tract we had followed 
on the Indus we were seeking for new inform- 
ation, after the spirit of our country. 
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Voyige in Bt the 12th of June, our preparations for the 
country, voyage were completed, and we again embarked 
on the Chenab. The boats here were of a very- 
inferior description, still called " zohruq ;'* they 
had no sails, and hoist a mat on a low mast 
instead ; their waists are scarcely a foot above 
water, and those which they could collect for us, 
were but the different ferry boats of the river. 
There is no trade carried on by water in this 
country, and there are in consequence no boats. 
A sail of a few hours brought us to the ferry 
opposite Shoojuabad, where we halted. The 
country is of the richest and most fertile de- 
scription, and its agricultural resources are much 
increased, by conducting water to the remoter 
parts, in large canals and aqueducts. 
Shoqju*. In the evening of the 13th we visited the 
town of Shoojuabad, which stands four miles 
eastward of the river. It is a thriving place, 
surrounded by a fine wall of brick, about thirty 
feet high. The figure of the place is that of an 
oblong square, and the wall is strengthened by 
octagonal towers, at equal distances. The in- 
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aUgfated in the evening at the Hoozooree Bagb, 
a qiacious garden endoged by a thin wait of 
mod, a mile distant from the city. The ground 
is laid oat in the usual native style ; two spacious 
walks crossed each other at right angles, and 
are shaded by large fruit trees, of the richest 
fbliage. In a bungalow, at the end of one of 
these walks, we took up our quarters, and were 
received by the authorities of the city in the 
same hoq[>itable manner as at Shoojuabad. They 
brought a purse of 2500 rupees, with 100 
vesseb of sweetmeats, and an abundant supply 
of fruit: we felt hapf^ and gratified at the 
change of scene, and civilities of the people. 

The city of Mooltan, is described in Mr. 
Elphinstone's work on Cabool, and it may appear 
foreign to my purpose to mention it ; but his 
mission was received here with great jealousy, 
and not permitted to view the interior of the 
town, or the fort I do not hesitate, therefore, 
to add the following particulars, drawn up afler 
a week's residence. The city of Mooltan is 
upwards of three miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated wall, and overlooked 
on the north by a fortress of strength. It 
contains a population of about 60,000 souls, one 
third of whom may be Hindoos ; the rest of the 
population is Mahommedan, for though it is 
subject to the Seiks, their number is confined to 
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Sadee the Persian poet, is considered very holy ; 
but its architecture is surpassed by that of his 
grandson, Rookn-i-AUum, who reposes under 
a massy dome sixty feet in height, which was 
erected in the year 1323, by the Emperor Toogh- 
luck, as his own tomb. Its foundation stands on 
higher ground than the summit of the fort wall ; 
there is also a Hindoo temple of high antiquity, 
called Pyladpooree ; mentioned by Thevenot in 
1665. 
Port of The fortress of Mooltan merits a more par- 

ticular description; it stands on a mound of 
earth, and is an irregular figure of six sides, the 
longest of which (towards the north-west) ex- 
tends ibr about 400 yards. The wall has up- 
wards of thirty towers, and is substantially built 
of burnt brick, to the height of forty feet outside; 
but in the interior, the space between the ground 
and its sununit docs not exceed four or five feet, 
and the foundations of some of the buildings 
overtop the wall, and are to be seen from the 
plain below. The interior is filled with houses, and 
till its capture by the Seiks in 1818, was peopled, 
but the inhabitants arc not now permitted to 
enter, and a iew mosciuos and cupolas, more 
•ulmtantiully built than the other houses, alone 
mntun umong i\\c ruins. The fortress of Mooltan 
hii no clilch } the naturo of tlio country will not 
idwit o( one being conNtniclod ; and Runjeet 
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the bricks, which are within cannon range of 
the walls. 
Antiquity Mooltan is one of the most ancient cities in 

of MooItAn 

supposed India. We read of its capture by Mahommed- 
tbe MaUi. bin-Cassim, in the first century of the Hejira, 
and its wealth afterwards attracted the Ghiznian, 
Ghorian, and Moghul emperors of Hindoostan. 
But we have little reason to doubt its being the 
capital of the Malli of Alexander: Major Rennell 
has supposed that metropolis to have been higher 
up, and nearer the banks of the Ravee, because 
Arrian states, that the inhabitants fled across 
that river. This is high authority, but Mooltan 
is styled "Malli than," or "Maiitharun" the place 
of the Malli, to this day, and we have no ruins 
near Tolumba, the site pointed at by Rennell to 
fix on as the supposed capital. It is expressly 
stated that Alexander crossed the Ravee, and 
after capturing two towns, led his forces to the 
capital city of the Malli. As the distance from 
the river is but thirty miles, and Mooltan is con- 
sidered a place of high antiquity, I do not see 
why we should forsake the modern capital when 
in search of the ancient : had we not the earliest 
assurances of the age of Mooltan, its appearance 
would alone indicate it The houses are piled 
upon ruins, and the town stands on a mound of 
clay, the materials of former habitations which 
have gradually crumbled, an infallible proof of 
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the following tradition. One Hurnakus, a giant, 
demised God, and worshipped himself; he de- 
isired his son Pylad to follow his steps, and was 
about to murder him for his contumacy, when 
the youth was miraculously saved by an incar- 
nation of the Deity, who appeared in a shape of 
half lion and man. Hurnakus had given put 
that his death could never be effected in earth 
or air, in fire or water, by sword or bow, by night 
or day ; and it happened without an infringe- 
ment of these conditions, for Nursingavater 
(the name of the incarnation) seized him at 
dusk, and placing him on his knee, tore Hur- 
nakus to pieces, and took his son under pro- 
tection. This Hindoo temple, which goes by 
the name of Pyladpooree, is a low building, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, with the idols Hoo- 
neeman and Guneesa as guardians to its portal. 
It is the only place of Hindoo worship in Mool- 
tan ; we were denied entrance to it. 

There is a shrine of some celebrity, near the 
walls of Mooltan, where rest the remains of 
Shumsi-Tabreezee, a saint from Bagdad, who is 
believed to have performed many miracles, and 
even raised the dead. This worthy, as the story 
is told, was flayed alive for his pretensions. He 
had long begged his bread in the city, and in 
his hunger caught a fish, which he held up to the 
sun, and brought that luminary near enough to 
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lo — ** All of you have sinned ; endeavour 
•* therefore to purify yourselves : if you neglect 
^ the caution, evil will at last overtake you/' I 
need hardly mention that the volume was the 
••Grinth," or holy book of the Seiks : their re- 
verence for it amounts to veneration, and the 
priest waves a " choury^^ or a Tibet cow*s tail, 
over it, as if he were fanning an emperor. The 
Gooroo was free from pomp and pride, and gave 
a willing explanation to our enquiries : he opened 
his holy book to acknowledge the gift oi a few 
rupees, that I made in due form, and requested 
my acceptance of some confections in return, 
intoier^ The prescncc of a Seik priest, and the para-> 

phernalia of his order, under the roof of a 
Mahommedan tomb, will furnish a good com- 
mentary on the state of that religion in this 
country ; it is barely tolerated. In this city, 
which held for upwards of 800 years, so high 
a Mahommedan supremacy, there is now no 
public " numaz ;'* the true believer dare not lift 
his voice in public. The ''Eeds'^ and the 
Mohurum pass without the usual observances ; 
the •• Ullaho Acbar^ of the priest is never 
heard { the mosques are yet frequented, but the 
pious are reduced to offering up their orisons in 
silence. Such has been the state of things since 
MooltAn felli in 1818, and yet the number of 
8dli8 i« donflned to that of the garrison, from 
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June to 100^ of Fahrenheit, in a bungalow artifi- 
cially cooled : the b^gars hunted us every where ; 
and we trod on the cemeteries of the dead, in 
whatever direction we rode. 

The country around Mooltan is highly culti- 
vated; the Acesines sends the water of its 
inundation to the very walls of the city, and 
there is a large canal, that extends it, at other 
seasons, through Mooltan itself. The plain that 
intervenes between the river and city has the 
appearance of a rich meadow, and is overgrown 
with date trees, which form here a productive 
source of revenue. It is a popular belief in the 
country, that this tree was introduced from 
Arabia by the army of Mahommed-bin-Cassim, 
who brought the fruit as a provision for his army. 
It is a curious fact that they are principally 
found in the track of that invader, who marched 
iVom Aloro to Mooltan. If the tradition be 
triiOi tho destroying Moslem compensated in 
iomo degree for the evils and scourge of his 
Inroiul. There are many ruined hamlets around 
MooltaUi the remains of Jagheers, held by the 
Afghans, but though these are deserted their 
Inhabitants have only changed their residence, 
luul occupy houses in the city. 

We removed our camp on the 20th to the 
bankn of the Acesines, which is four miles 
ilintant. The river is about 650 yards wide. 
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wells are common, but on the Chenab they are 
only to be seen on the verge of canals that 
branch from ii 

Peeioo. There is a shrub called "peeloo*,** which is 

to be found in this neighbourhood, and in all 
tracts of saline soil that border on the Indus 
and Punjab Rivers. It produces a red and white 
berry, which has but a poor flavour ; the taste of 
its seeds resembles watercresses : this is the season 
of the fruit, and it was exposed for sale in the 
bazars of Mooltan. I observed this shrub in 
greatest abundance in the delta, and lower parts 
of Sinde ; and, as I am satisfied that it is only 
to be found in the particular soil described, 
I believe we recognise it in Arrian's Indian 
History. " The leaves resemble those of the 
" laurel ; they grow chi^y in places where the 
. " tide flows among them, and where they are 
" again left dry at low water. Their flower is 
** white, and in shape like a violet, but much ex^ 
" celling it in sweetness.'* 

s«ikgo- The arranffements made for our progress 

through tlie Seik territories were very complete. 
We sailed from sunrise to sunset; and found 
thirty or forty villagers alongside by day-break 
to drag each boat. The fatigue and exertion 
which these people underwent in a hot sun was 

^ Salviidora Persica. 
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As the sun set on the SSd, we moored below 
the village of Fazil Shah, in the mouth of the 
Ravee or Hydraotes, still called Iraotee by the 
natives. This was the spot where Alexander of 
Macedon met his anxious army after his severe 
wound, and showed to his troops that his precious 
life was yet preserved : but these are events which 
live only in the historical works of Europe ; they 
are unknown to the natives of Asia. I must 
mention, however, a circumstance corroborative 
of the Greek historians, »- the fields of beans 
that I observed on the banks of this river. They 
led Alexander, for some time, to mistake the 
heads of the Indus for the Nile; and now 
remain, in a distant age, as proofs of his journey, 
and accuracy in the historians of his expedition. 
OiAt from The intelligence of our arrival in the country 
of the Seiks soon reached Lahore ; and a pair 
of gold armlets, set with diamonds and emeralds, 
arrived in due course as a gift from the Maha* 
rajah to our Mihmandar. The Lahore chief is 
munificent in his distribution of presents among 
his nobles, though less so than in former years. 
Grants of land, and gifts of jewels and money, 
are yet made. They attest the wealth of the 
country, and the sound policy of the prince. 
Enter the Ou the 24th wc quitted the Acesines, and 
entered on the navigation of the Ravee. At the 
point of union, the former river has a breadth of 
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which I shall have occaskm to mentioa here- 
after. 

On the 27th of June we readied the small 
town of Toluoibay which is sittnted in a grove 
of date trees, nearly three miles sooth of the 
Ravee. Sheriflb Deen, the historian <rf* Tlmour, 
mforms us that that cooquenH* crossed the 
Ravee at Tolumba on his route to Delhi, so 
that we now found oursdves on the track of 
another invader. 

The Tartar is yet remembered by his oflferings 
at the riirines in this ndghbourhood. Below 
.the town, the Ravee assumes a straight course 
for twelve miles, and presents a vista of beau- 
tiful scenery, as the banks are fringed with lofly 
trees, that overhang the river. The natives 
attribute this peculiarity in the Ravee to divine 
influence. The clothes of a saint, when bathing, 
were washed into the stream, and the eyes of 
the holy man, when turned in search of them, 
straightened the river ! 
vitittotht The Hydaspes was now at hand, the spot 
where it unites with the Acesines was only forty- 
five miles distant : here the fleet of Alexander 
encountered its disasters in the rapids, and the 
hordes of Timour were terrified by the noise of 
the waters. Much to the surprise of our Seik 
friends, who could not comprehend the motives 
of our curiosity, we set out on a galloping ex- 
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P« ^y- This river is named Behut or Bedusta, also Je- 

datpet. 

lum, by the people on its banks, and falls into the 
Acesines or Chenab in the latitude of Si** 11' 3(y\ 
forty-five miles north of the town of Tolumba, 
on the Ravee. The banks of the Hydaspes 
coincide but faintly with the description of Ar- 
rian : they do not confine the river in a narrow 
channel, nor are there rocks anywhere near to 
mark the spot where the Greeks retired with 
their dismantled fleet. The name of Hydaspes 
is yet discoverable in the modern appellation of 
Bedusta. The Hydaspes is less rapid, and alto- 
gether a smaller stream than the Acesines, being 
about 500 yards in breadth at the point of con- 
flux ; when joined, these rivers roll on for a 
short distance in a channel full a mile in breadth, 
and about twelve feet deep. 
BoAto of The timber of which the boats of the Punjab 
are constructed is chiefly floated down by the 
Hydaspes from the Indian Caucasus, which most 
satisfactorily explains the selection of its banks 
as the site of a naval arsenal by Alexander in 
preference to the other rivers, by any of which 
be might have reached the Indus without a 
retrograde movement. There are but few boats 
on this river : about fifty are used in the salt 
trade at Find Dadun Khan, some of which 
carry 500 maunds of salt, and exceed 100 feet 
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bodk of fiacse ; but tfaot cfltequniiig chief has 
craned tke Lk&b ksdf above Attok in the 



The flKrckmts fitim Khorasan 
tnvd to Lftfii at aD scsxnis^ takii^ the route 
hw Deta IsnoKi Khan, Jfankere, and the Sandj 
Descft, cnxemg at Tibdo^ od the road to 
ToohmibaL The coantrr b e twe e n these hot two 
places dattm from the r^t bank of the Hy- 
daspes : destitute of sand hiils^ it is almost as 
barren and desert. A sheet <^ hard dav, irith 
dumps of tamarisk, tkair^ Am, trfra^ and such 
other shrubs as are to be found in the Thurr, or 
Desert of India, extends from the Chenab to 
the Ravee. There is not a blade <^ grass but 
on the banks of the rivers. Water b procurable 
from wells about thirty feet deep, but is scarce, 
and always fetid and noxious, though rarely 
salt 
c^Aiw of The population chiefly consists of the pastoral 
tribe of Kattia, or Jun, who are so called from 
their living an erratic life, ** Jun ** having that 
signification : few of them are found at any 
distance from the rivers but in the rainy season. 
They have immense herds of buffidoes and 
camels, from the milk of which they derive 
sustenance ; hardly cultivating the soil, though 
some tolerable fields of tobacco, raised by irri- 
gation, may be seen near their habitations. 
They arc a tall and handsome race ; which may 
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1300 years ago, and overcome through super- 
natural means. Shorkote is mentioned by 
Timour's historian ; and its locality leads me to 
fix on it as the place where Alexander received 
his wound, for he crossed to the west bank of 
the Hydraotes in pursuit of the Malli, who had 
retired to •* a fortified city not far ofl^*' the 
walls of which were of brick. The story of 
the King of the West is, to say the least of it, 
a very probable tradition of Alexander of Ma- 
cedon. The construction of the place throws 
some light on the fortresses which were captured 
by Alexander. Ancient cities on the Indus 
appear to have been mounds of earth sur- 
rounded by brick walls. At Shorcote I had 
the good fortune to procure a variety of coins, 
which I long believed to be Hindoo ; but my 
surmise regarding the antiquity of the spot 
received a strong and satisfactory confirmation 
through the intelligence of the able secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Mr. James 
Prinsep. That gentlemen discovered it to be a 
Bactrian coin, resembling that of an Appolodotus, 
and shaped like a Menander, — two coins of the 
Bactrian monarchs, found by Colonel J. Tod, 
and engraved in the transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. The Greek word Bazileos 
may be read j and I had, therefore, to con- 
gratulate myself on having, in my journey to 
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paws> and a long snout like a pig. Its habits 
do not lead it on shore, and it lives on small 
fish. The large alligator is unknown here ; but 
the long-nosed reptile called '^ghuryal'' abounds. 
There is said to be a singular creature, called 
" thundwa," in this river, which is described as 
of the turtle species, and to have a string in its 
mouth, by which it can entangle a man, or even 
an elephant. It is mentioned in the Shasters 
as having seized the elephant of a god. I have 
not seen the " thundwa," nor do I believe the 
story of it. 
TaWe Though wc had journeyed thus far in the 

country of the Seiks, we had not passed a village 
inhabited by them, or seen any others of the 
tribe than were attached to our suite. The 
country is very poorly peopled, and without 
tillage for many miles. The means taken to 
supply our wants in the voyage often excited a 
smile. Every villager in office had been ad- 
dressed, and a list of articles which are edible 
to the " Firingees *' ordered to be collected. 
Baskets of e^s, kept for weeks in expectation 
of olir arrival, were daily brought to us, some- 
times to the number of 400 or 500; but they 
were better adapted for the punishment of a 
malefactor in the pillory than the table, and, in 
a few, chickens were to be found in the shell ! 
Butchers were brought from Mooltan to supply 
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and bore a large chair, ornamented with silver 
and enamel work, lined with red velvet. He 
was accompanied by six of the Maharaja's own 
Orderlies, in dresses of scarlet faced with yellow, 
which had a good appearance. The Seiks, in 
all the various military costumes that they have 
adopted, never lay aside the small turban of 
their tribe ; which, I must say, becomes them. 

It was a source of no small amusement to 
watch the love of gossip among tlie natives of 
our suite. We had a reporter sent purposely 
from the Couii:, who daily despatched an account 
of our employment and rides : the news-writer 
erf* Mooltan followed us from that city, and every 
day transmitted a Gazette; I had also letters from 
the news-writer at Lahore, giving me a precis of 
local news, and asking for a morceau in return. 
Our Dewan corresponded with the Chevaliers 
Ventura and AUard j and I was somewhat sur- 
prized to receive answers to many of my en- 
quiries regarding the country from the former 
gentleman, to whom their subject had been com- 
municated without my knowledge. Nothing, 
however, could exceed the politeness of all the 
people towards us ; and the ready and happy 
manner they acceded to our wishes made us 
careful to wish for any thing. As may be sup- 
posed, there were no bounds to their flattery ; 
and we were daily informed that we were the 
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more valuable to their present base materials. 
Where such fables are believed, we must cease 
to hope for even reasonable fiction. I found 
some coins in these ruins, both Persian and 
Hindoo, but I cannot fix its era from any of 
them. 

The in- As wc asccudcd the Ravee, and cleared the 

country of the Kattias, the population increased, 
and their hamlets, though small, were numerous. 
Crowds of people flocked to the banks of the 
river as we approached, and evinced the most 
intense curiosity to see us. One man would 
call out that he was a Syud, another that he 
was a Zemindar, a third that he was a Peer, or 
Saint, and a fourth, that he was a Seik i while 
the ladies themselves were not backward in ex- 
pressing their anxiety for a sight of us. On such 
occasions we always moved out of our cabin, or 
bungalow; but this ready exhibition only at- 
tracted another concourse of spectators. The 
notions which they entertained of us were most 
extravagant : we were believed to be under the 
guardian care of two pigeons, who shaded us 
from the sun and rain. One individual asked 
us seriously to impart to him the secret of con- 
verting shreds of onions into gold ducats, which 
he had understood we had been practising ! 

A tiger The bravery of our Seik friends had been 

already exhibited to us by their attacking the 
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the tiger were immediately despatched to the 
Maharaja/whose bounty will be further extended 
to the wounded. This encouragement makes 
these people the bravest of the Indians, 
stnmge The faculty will be surprised at the Seik 

mode of curing a wound received from a tiger, 
at variance as it is with European practices. 
They entertain an opinion that, if a person 
who has been so wounded be allowed to sleep, 
he will see the tiger in his dreams, and thus 
lose his heart, and inevitably die. They therefore 
furnish the patient with the strongest stimulants, 
and set people to prevent his falUng asleep for 
five or six days. By that time the wounds as- 
sume a certain appearance; and they then permit 
the man to rest. In the instance which I have 
mentioned, I can answer for the copious use of 
stimulants, as we supplied the brandy, 
inteiiu Xhe intelligence of the Seik Sirdar Senu Sing, 

S^ our Mihmandar, had, more than once, arrested 
my attention. From a perusal of translations, 
he had acquired some knowledge of our astro- 
nomical system, and of the astrolabe, with 
several other such instruments. He expressed 
his doubts on some parts of the theory; and 
asked me to explain the continuance of the pole 
star in one place when the earth was said to 
move so many miles daily in its orbit round the 
sun. Among other information that I was 
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enabled to impart to him, I showed him the 
thermometer, and explained the nature of the 
instrument. He immediately had the whole 
particulars committed to writing: and, where 
such avidity, and so laudable a thirst for know- 
ledge, were displayed, I could not withhold 
making him a present of the instrument. This 
Sirdar was equally expert in the martial exer- 
cises of his nation: he handled the bow with 
grace and dexterity ; he was an excellent horse- 
man, and could hit a mark at full speed ; and I 
have seen him touch the ground with both feet 
at the gallop, and regain his seat I must 
mention that his curiosity did not always take a 
scientific turn ; for his wonder had been excited 
by our art in preserving meat, fish, &c A ham, 
which I showed him, was calculated to satisfy 
liis doubts ; and he was only contented when he 
had got a complete recipe for curing it. The 
Seiks are very fond of hog ; and ham bids fair 
to be a standing dish in the Punjab. By the 
11th of July we had left the country of the 
Kattias, and reached Futtihpoor, where the 
land is cultivated. Our approach to Lahore 
seemed to facilitate every arrangement: a de- 
tachment of fifty lancers had been stationed in 
the intervening villages, to assemble the inhabit- 
ants, to drag the boats the moment we ap- 
proached. Our own suite was now increased to 
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about 500 people; and to a drum and fife, 
which had always been with us, a bugle was 
added. Such dissonance as was now produced 
was never heard " at tattoo or reveille o ; ** and 
^^^^. they played at both hours. We had also a 

mere boet. J r j 

Cashmere boat sent for our accommodationi 
called the " purinda '* or bird. It was a com- 
plete skiff, about sixty feet long, and pointed at 
both ends, so that half of the boat did not even 
touch the water. I am 'informed that this style 
of build, not unlike the gondola of Venice, is 
general in the lake of Cashmere. The crew were 
natives of that country ; and they impelled their 
vessel by small green-painted paddles, with which 
they struck the water in a peculiar manner. 
They were very handsome and athletic men, 
dressed in red jackets. The boat itself had a 
square bungalow in the centre, with a flat roof; 
where we sat during the cool of the evening. 
She was .flat-bottomed ; and had her planks 
clamped with iron. Her motion through the 
water was tremulous, and by no means agree- 
able ; but the celerity with which vessels of this 
kind move is acknowledged. 
LetterfWmi On the ISth of July, a deputation from the 
Kardar of Kot Kamalia waited on us with pre- 
sents of fruit, &c., and a sum of 1100 rupees. 
A letter was brought, at the same time, from 
the Maharaja, expressive of his great satisfaction 
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in these religious wars. TheEuzoofzyes entertain 
such hatred for the infidel Seiks, that they often 
declare themselves " ghazee/' and devote their 
lives to their extinction ; beheving that the death 
of one of them is more meritorious than that of 
any other unbeliever. As the Seik religion arose 
some hundred years after Mahommed, they are 
not certainly supported by their prophet. To 
use an expression of the Seiks, the Euzoofzyes 
" laugh at death." It has been justly remarked, 
that we know little and care less for the history 
of such transactions, when we have no connection 
with the parties concerned. 
^"**- In the evening of the 15th we reached Changa, 

about twenty-five miles from Lahore, and were 
received by a deputation from the Maharaja, con- 
sisting of two Seik Sirdars, and Noorodeen 
Fakeer, of a Mahommedan family enjoying 
trust and influence at Court. The meeting, as 
was requested, took place on elephants, five of 
which bore the magnates and ourselves. Each 
individual delivered a purse of money in gold 
and silver, and, by his Highness* desire, asked 
for the health of the King of England, and the 
period that had elapsed since we left London : 
for the Maharaja, it seemed, believed us to have 
been deputed from the royal foostool. I re- 
plied as circumstances required. The principal 
Seik, by name Slmm Sing, presented a bow. 
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Sham Sing from the campaign against Syud 
Ahmed, who had long carried on a fanatical war 
in this country, and had been lately killed. 

Among the party, a boy was pointed out, who 
had been nominated to the command held by his 
fallen father, — a Seik rule admirably calculated 
to feed the military spirit of their nation. We 
rode among them, evidently much to their de- 
light, and to our own amusement. The chiefs 
wore many valuable jewels j but these ornaments 
did not become the wrists and brows of such 
warriors. 
Setk ladies. We had uow an opportunity of seeing the 
Seik ladies, who are not less peculiar in their 
appearance than their husbands. They knot the 
hair at the crown, and throw a white robe over 
it, which entirely envelopes the body, and gives 
a conical shape to the head. They pull up the 
hair so tight to form this knot, that the skin of 
the forehead is drawn with it, and the eyebrows 
are considerably removed from the visual organ. 
As may be imagined, this fashion does not im- 
prove their personal appearance, yet it is general 
among all classes of the females. The Seik ladies 
are not so handsome as their husbands; their 
features are sharp and regular. They are not 
confined to their houses as strictly as the Ma- 
hommedan women ; for the Seiks, in matri- 
mony as well as religion, differ widely from the 
followers of the Prophet. 
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]^2^ On the morning of the 18th of June we made 
our public entrance into Lahore. The Maha- 
raja's minister, Uzeez-o-Deen, and Raja Ghoolab 
Sing, with the principal men of the state, met 
us at a distance of three miles from the city, 
escorted by a guard of cavalry and a regiment 
of infantry. We were introduced to these per* 
sonages by Captain Wade, the political agent of 
government at Lodiana, who had been deputed 
to Lahore on the occasion, and was accompanied 
by Dr. A. Murray. The sight of these gentle- 
men, after our long absence from European so- 
ciety, excited the most pleasurable feelings. Our 
reception was also most gratifying, heightened, 
as it was, by the reflection that our under- 
taking had been this day brought to a safe and 
successful issue. We alighted at a garden about 
a mile from Lahore, the residence of M. Che- 
valier AUard, whose manners and address were 
engaging and gentlemanlike. We here parted 
with the deputation, after receiving a large sum 
of money and a profusion of sweetmeats in the 
name of the Maharaja. 
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and infantry, all of which saluted as we passed. 
The concourse of people was immense ; they 
had principally seated themselves on the bal- 
conies of the houses, and preserved a most re- 
spectful silence. On entering the first court of 
the palace, we were received by Raja Dihan 
Sing, a fine soldierlike looking person, dressed 
in armour, by whom we were conducted to the 
door of the palace. While stooping to remove 
my shoes at the threshold, I suddenly found 
myself in the arms and tight embrace of a dimi- 
nutive old-looking man, — the great Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing. He was accompanied by two of 
his sons, who likewise embraced Mr. Leckie and 
myself; when the Maharaja conducted me by 
the hand to the interior of his court ; our 
reception was of the most distinguished na- 
ture, and he had advanced that distance to 
do us honour. We found Captain Wade and 
Dr. Murray in the Durbar, and all of us were 
seated on silver chairs, in front of his Highness. 
The Maharaja made various complimentary re- 
marks ; asked particularly afler the health of 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain; and, 
as we had come from Bombay, enquired for 
Sir John Malcolm, When we had been seated 
a short time, I informed his Highness that I 
had brought along with me in safety to Lahore 
flvo horncs, which his most gracious Majesty 
iht^ King of England had conferred upon him, 
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various questions regarding the people who oc- 
cupy its banks, and their political and military 
importance. I alluded to the riches of Sinde, 
which seemed to excite his utmost cupidity. 
He introduced us to all the representatives of 
the neighbouring states, and concluded by ask- 
Runket inff if we should like to see his own stud. About 

SiDg^tftttd. Y 

thirty horses were immediately brought, and 
passed in review order before us. They were 
caparisoned in the richest and most superb man- 
ner ; and some of them were adorned with very 
valuable jewels : he named each horse, and 
described his pedigree and points, as he was 
brought up. They were of all countries ; and 
from their necks being tightly reined up, cer- 
tainly looked well ; but they were not the stud 
which one would have expected at Lahore — • all 
the horses appeared to be under-limbed. The 
exertion which his Highness underwent seemed 
to exhaust him, and we withdrew. Nature 
has, indeed, been sparing in her gifts to this 
personage ; and there must be a mighty con- 
trast between his mind and body. He has 
lost an eye, is pitted by the small pox, and his 
stature does not certainly exceed five feet three 
inches. He is entirely free from pomp and 
show, yet the studied respect of his Court is 
remarkable ; not an individual spoke without a 
sign, though the throng was more like a bazar 
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evolutions with an exactness and precision fully 
equal to our Indian troops : the words of com- 
mand were given in French. 
^!^r^ During the spectacle, his Highness conversed 
with great fluency, and asked our opinions on 
his army and their equipments. His muskets, 
he said, cost him seventeen rupees each. He 
was particularly desirous to know if a column of 
British troops could advance against artillery. 
From these subjects he passed to that of the 
revenue of Cashmere ; he had just got thirty- 
six lacs of rupees, he said, from it this year, 
which was an increase of six lacs. ** All the 
" people I send to Cashmere,** continued he, 
^< turn out rascals (haramzada) ; there is too 
** much pleasure and enjoyment in that coun- 
" try ;*' and when he considered the import- 
ance of the place, he believed he must send 
one of his sons, or go himself. This is the 
style of Runjeet Sing's conversation j but his 
inquisitive disposition, and pertinent questions, 
mark the strength of his character. He found 
out, among our establishment, a native of India, 
who had been in England, whom he flrst in- 
terrogated in our presence, and afterwards sent 
for privately, to know if the wealth and power 
of the British nation were as great as had been 
represented. We left his Highness, on observing 
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the same time, that he had been less anxious to 
obtain a complete map of that part of Asia, than 
to ascertain one good route, with its detours, 
and the military and statistical resources of the 
country. The French have much better inform- 
ation of these countries than ourselves ; and 
M. Court, in explaining his map to me, pointed 
out the best routes for infantry and cavalry. 
This gentleman has likewise employed a resid- 
ence of four years in the Punjab to illustrate 
its geography ; he has encountered jealousy 
from Runjeet Sing, but still managed to com- 
plete a broad belt of survey from Attok to the 
neighbourhood of our own frontier. I doubt 
not but the antiquities as well as the geography 
of the Punjab will be illustrated by this intelli- 
gent gentleman ; who, to his honour be it said, 
adds to a zeal in the pursuit, the strongest desire 
to disseminate his own knowledge and stimulate 
others. The fruit of M. Court's labours, I be- 
lieve, will, ere long, be given to the public by the 
Geographical Society of Paris, or some other of 
the learned bodies in that capital. 
Ci^oi In our evening rambles at Lahore, we had 

many opportunities of viewing this city. The 
ancient capital extended from east to west for a 
distance of five miles; and had an average 
breadth of three, as may be yet traced by the 
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each corner, rising to the height of seventy feet 
It is built chiefly of marble and red stone, which 
are alternately interlaid in all parts of the build- 
ing. The sepulchre is of most chaste work- 
manship, with its inscriptions and ornaments 
arranged in beautiful mosaic; the shading of 
some roses and other flowers is even preserved 
by the different colours of the stone. Two lines 
of black letters, on a ground of white marble, 
announce the name and title of the " Conqueror 
of the World,*' Juhangeerj and about a hundred 
different words in Arabic and Persian, with the 
single signification of God, are distributed on 
different parts of the sepulchre. The floor of 
the building is also mosaic. The tomb was for- 
merly covered by a dome ; but Bahadoor Shah 
threw it down, that the dew and rain of heaven 
might fall on the tomb of his grandfather Juhan- 
geer. It is probable that this beautiful monu- 
ment will soon be washed into the river Ravee, 
which is capricious in its course near Lahore, 
and has lately overwhelmed a portion of the 
garden wall that environs the tomb. 
Shaiimar. The ucxt, though by no means the least, ob- 
ject of interest at Lahore is the garden of Shah 
Jehan ; the Shalimar or " house of joy." It is 
a magnificent remnant of Moghul grandeur, 
about half a mile in length, with three successive 
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Dancing with a party of thiity or forty dancing girls, 
^^ *' dressed uniformly in boys' clothes. They were 
mostly natives of Cashmere or the adjacent 
mountains, on whom grace and beauty had 
not been sparingly bestowed. Their figures 
and features were small; and their Don Gio- 
vanni costume of flowing silk most becoming, 
improved as it was by a small bow and quiver 
in the hand of each. The ** eyes of Cash- 
" mere ** are celebrated in the poetry of the 
East, of which these Dianas now furnished 
brilliant specimens, in gems black and bright ; 
disfigured, however, by a kind of sparkling gold 
dust glued round each organ. '^ This," said Run- 
jeet Sing, " is one of my regiments (pultuns), but 
<* they tell me it is one I cannot discipline ; " a 
remark which amused us, and mightily pleased 
the fair. He pointed out two of the ladies, 
whom he called the ^^ Commandants'' of this 
arm of his service, to whom he had given villages, 
and an allowance of five and ten rupees a day. 
He shortly afterwards called for four or five 
elephants to take these, his undisciplined troops, 
home. Runjeet then commenced on more im- 
portant subjects; and ran over, among other 
things, the whole history of his connexion with 
the British Government. It had at first, he 
said, excited great suspicion and discontent 
among the Seik Sirdars ; but he himself was 
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and build a fort if circumstances required it ; a 
kind of service which he could not prevail on 
the natives of Hindostan to perform. *^ The 
bravery of my troops, as you are aware, con- 
quered Cashmere for me; and how do you 
think," said he, ^^ I dispose of the shawls and 
productions of that country in the present glut 
** of trade ? I pay my officers and troops with 
** them ; and as I give a Chief, who may be en- 
'' titled to a balance of 300 rupees, shawls to the 
'< value of 500, he is well pleased, and the state 
*• is benefited." From the shawls of Cashmere, 
Runjeet passed to the praises of wine and strong 
drinks, of which he is immoderately fond : he beg- 
ged to know if I had drank the supply which he 
had sent me, which, as a recommendation, he as- 
sured us was mixed with pearls and precious gems. 
This, I should mention, is a common beverage 
in the East; a fashion which probably had its 
origin in the giver desiring to make the grounds 
as well as the contents of the bottle acceptable : 
pearls would form a good glass for the butler. 
We continued, till it was late, conversing with 
Runjeet in this desultory manner ; when he pro- 
duced a splendid bow and quiver, as also a horse 
richly caparisoned, with a shawl cloth thrown 
over his body, a necklace of agate, and a heron's 
plume stuck on his head, saying, ** This is one of 
" my riding horses, which I beg you will accept." 
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he asked for our candid opinion regarding the 
display. " Every gun which you now see costs 
•* me 5000 rupees annually, in the pay of the 
<< officers and men, and in keeping up the horses. 
" I have 100 pieces of field artillery, exclusive 
*^ of battering guns and mortars, and my French 
'^ officers tell me I have too many. I can re- 
" duce their number," added he, " but it is a 
" difficult matter to increase it." We had not 
sat much longer with him, when he said, ^* You 
" must breakfast with me ;" an honour with which 
we would have rather dispensed, but there was 
no retreating. The chairs were removed, and a 
velvet cushion was placed for each of us in front 
of the Maharaja, and the simple fare of this po- 
tentate produced. It consisted of various kinds 
of rice, with milk, sugar, and some preserved 
mangoes ; all of which were served up in leaves 
sewed together. Runjeet selected the choicest 
parts, and handed them to us himself; polite- 
ness compelled us to keep him company. The 
thumb and fingers are certainly a poor substitute 
for the knife and fork. When breakfast was 
finished, Runjeet asked if we would accept a 
dinner from him ; and immediately gave instruc- 
tions for its preparation, and we had it sent 
to us in the evenmg. It was much the same 
as the break&st, and served up in a similar 
manner. 
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leading to the palace. A piece of white doth 
was spread under our chau*s instead of a carpet, 
and there were but few of his Court in attend- 
ance. In compliance with a wish that I had 
expressed, he produced the " Koh-i-noor*' or 
mountain of light, one of the largest diamonds 
in the world, which he had extorted from Shah 
Shooja, the ex-King of Cabool. Nothing can be 
imagined more superb than this stone ; it is of 
the finest water, and about half the size of an 
egg. Its weight amounts to 3^ rupees, and if 
such a jewel is to be valued, I am informed it is 
worth 3^ millions of money, but this is a gross 
exaggeration. The '* Koh-i-noor'' is set as an 
armlet, with a diamond on each side about the 
size of a sparrow's egg. 

Runjeet seemed anxious to display his jewels 
before we left him ; and with the diamond was 
brought a large ruby, weighing 14 rupees. It 
had the names of several kings engraven on it, 
among which were those of Aurungzebe and 
Ahmed Shah. There was also a topaz of great 
size, weighing 11 rupees, and as large as half 
a billiard ball: Runjeet had purchased it for 
20,000 rupees. 
Pfcsents. His Highuess, after assuring us of his satis- 
faction at a communication having been opened 
with so remote a quarter of India as Bombay, as it 
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receive from his Hi^mess will not pass without 
a smile. 



RunlMt 
Stng\ 



Copy of a Letter from Maharcfja Runjeet Singy 
to the address of his Majesljfs ARnisterfor the 
Affairs of India. Deiicered on the aiulience 
rf Leave. 

" At a happy moment, when the bahny zephyrs 
•• of spring were blowing firom the garden of 
** friendship, and wafting to my senses the grate- 
•• ful perfume of its flowers, your Excellency's 
•• epistle, every letter of which is a new-blown 
" rose on the branch of regard, and every word 
" a blooming fruit on the tree of esteem, was 
" delivered to me by Mr. Bumes and Mr. 
•• John Leckie, who were appointed to convey 
** to me some horses of superior quality, (^ 
** aingulur beauty, of alpine form, and ele- 
** phantine stature, admirable even in their own 
** country, which had been sent as a present to 
•• mo by his Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
*^ together with a large and elegant carriage. 
" These presents, owing to the care of the above 
•• gentlemen, have arrived by way of the river 
•• Siiule in perfect safety, and have been de- 
" livered to me, together with your Excellenc)r's 
•^ letter, which breathes the spirit of friendship, 
^* by that nightingale of the garden qfeloquence^ 
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"universe. Unable to bestow upon them in 
" writing the praises that they merit, I am com- 
" pelled to throw the reins on the neck of 
" the steed of description, and relinquish the 
** pursuit 

" Your Excellency has stated, that you were 
*• directed by his Majesty to communicate to me 
" his earnest desire for the permanence of the 
*' friendship which has so long existed between 
" the two states, and which has been so con- 
*• ducive to the comfort and happiness of the 
subjects of both. Your Excellency has further . 
observed, that his Majesty hopes that I may 
live long in health and honour to rule and pro- 
tect the people of this country. I beg that 
you will assure his Majesty, that such senti- 
" ments correspond entirely with those which I 
^ entertain, both with respect to our existing 
relations, and to the happiness and prosperity 
of his Majesty and his subjects. 
" The foundations of friendship were first 
established between the two states through 
the instrumentality of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, a 
gentleman endowed with every excellence of 
character; and after that period, in conse- 
quence of the long residence of Sir C. T. Met- 
** calfe in Hindostan, the edifice of mutual amity 
and good understanding was strengthened and 
completed by his attention and exertions. 
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" general is, in every respect, disposed, like the 
" Earl of Amherst, to elevate and maintain the 
** standard of harmony and concord subsisting 
between the two Governments ; nay, from his 
excellent qualities, I am disposed to cherish 
" the hope that he will be even more attentive 
" to this subject than his predecessor. Mr, 
" Bumes and Mr, John Leckie, before men- 
•• tioned as the bearers of the presents from his 
" Majesty, have extremely gratified me with 
** their friendly and agreeable conversation. The 
" mark of kindness and attention on the part of 
the British Government, evinced by the de- 
putation of these officers, has increased my 
friendship and regard for it a hundredfold ; a 
circumstance which, having become known 
•* throughout the country, has occasioned great 
" satisfaction and pleasure to the friends and 
" wellwishers of both states, and a proportionate 
" regret in the hearts of their enemies. All 
these particulars I hope you will bring to the 
notice of his gracious Majesty. 
" I am confident, that, through the favour of 
God, our friendship and attachment, which 
are evident as the noonday sun, will always 
" continue firm, and be daily increased under 
" the auspices of his Majesty. 

" I have dismissed Mr. Burnes and Mr. 
•* John Leckie with this friendly letter in 
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" nuhr/* which was cut from the Ravee by 
one of the Emperors of Hindostan, and brings 
the water for a distance of eighty miles, passes 
by Umritsir, and runs parallel with the Lahore 
road. It is very shallow, and sometimes does 
not exceed a width of eight feet : small boats 
still navigate it We halted a day at Umritsir, 
to view the rites of Seik holiness ; and our 
curiosity was amply gratified. In the evening 
we were conducted by the chief men of the 
city to the national temple. It stands in the 
centre of a lake, and is a handsome building 
covered with burnished gold. After making the 
circuit of it, we entered, and made an offering 
to the " Grinth Sahib," or holy book, which 
lay open before a priest, who fanned it with the 
tail of a Tibet cow, to keep away impurity, and 
to add to its consequence. When we were 
seated, a Seik arose and addressed the assembled 
multitude ; he invoked Gooroo Govind Sing, and 
every one joined hands ; — he went on to say, 
that all which the Seiks enjoyed on earth was 
from the Gooroo's bounty; and that the strangers 
now present had come from a great distance, 
and brought presents from the King of England, 
to cement friendship, and now appeared in this 
temple with an offering of 250 rupees. The 
money was then placed on the Grinth, and a 
universal shout of ** Wagroojee ka futtih I '' closed 
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grasped firmly, through the assembled crowd. 
From the temple we made the tour of Umritsir, 
which is a larger ci^ than Lahore. This place 
is the great emporium of commerce between 
India and Cabool. The traders are chiefly 
Hindoos, before whose door one wonders at 
the utility of large blocks of red rock salt being 
placed, till informed that they are for the use 
of the sacred city cows, who lick and relish 
them. In our way home we visited the Ram- 
bagh, the favourite residence of the Maharaja 
when at Umritsir. His passion for military works 
also shows itself here, and he has surrounded a 
pleasure garden by a massy mound of mud, which 
he is now strengthening by a ditch. 
BcM or At a distance of twenty- three miles from Um- 

Hypbaiii* 

ritsir, we came on the Beas or Hyphasis of 
Alexander. The country is varied by trees, but 
not rich, and the soil is gravelly. On the 21st 
we crossed the Beas, at Julalabad, where it was 
swollen to a mile in width from rain. Its current 
exceeded in rapidity five miles an hour ; we 
were nearly two hours in crossing, and landed 
about two miles below the point from which we 
started. The greatest depth was eighteen feet. 
The boats used in this river are mere rafts with a 
prow; they bend frightfully, and are very unsafe; 
yet elephants, horses, cattle, and guns are con<- 
veyed across on tliem. We passed in safety, but 
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Seiks** as requiring his dram, and years have 
not diminished his taste for liquor. Immediately 
we were seated he produced his bottle, drank 
freely himself^ and pressed it much upon us; 
it was too potent for an Englishman, but he 
assured us, that whatever quanti^ we drank, 
it would never occasion thirst. We filled a 
bumper to the health of the Sirdar and his 
family, and were about to withdraw, when he 
produced most expensive presents, which could 
not in any way be refused ; he gave me a string 
of pearls, and some other jewels, mth a sword, 
a horse, and several shawls. Futtih Sing is an 
uncouth looking person, but he has the manners 
of a soldier. His income amounts to about four 
lacs of rupees annuaUy, and he lives up to it, 
having a strong passion for house building. Be- 
sides a board of works in two of his gardens, he 
was now constructing a house in the English 
style, but has sensibly added a suite of rooms 
under ground for the hot season. When we left 
Futtih Sing, he lu-gently requested that we would 
deliver his sincere sentiments of regard to his old 
fnend Sir John Malcolm. 
Doth of We made three marches from KuppertuUa to 

the Sutlege. 

Fulour, on the banks of the Sutlege, a distance of 
thirty-six miles, passing the towns of JuUinder 
and Jumsheer. The former place is large, and 
was at one time inhabited by A^hans. It is 
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Antiqui- Before I finally quit the Punjab, I must 
not omit a few particulars r^arding its an- 
tiquities, which must ever attract attention. It 
seems certain, that Alexander the Great visited 
Lahore, and to this day the remains of a city 
answering to Singala, with a lake in the vicinity, 
are to be seen S. £. of the capital. The tope 
of Manikyala, first described by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and lately examined by M. Ventura, has 
excited considerable interest in the East. The 
French gentlemen were of opinion, that these re- 
mains are of an older date than the expedition 
of Alexander, for the coins have a figure not 
unlike Neptune's trident, which is to be seen on 
the stones at Persepolis. In my progress through 
the Punjab, I was not successful in procuring 
A coin of Alexander, nor any other than the 
Bactrinn one which I have described ; nor have 
any ot* the French gentlemen, with all their op- 
port iiuitiesi been so fortunate. I am happy, how- 
ever, in being able to state the existence of two 
other buildings like the ** Tope" of Manikyala, 
whieh have l)een lately discovered among the 
mountains, westward of the Indus, in the country 
of the Kusoofieyes. The opening of these may 
throw light on the interesting subject of Punjab 
antiquities.* By the natives of this country, 
the nuiNt ancient place is considered to be Seeal- 

* My Journey to Dokhara made me better acquainted with 
theio to})eii| na has already appeared in Vo]. I. 
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called Gam, is no longer fiirdaUe. The boats 
of the Sudege are of die same description as 
those on the Beas : there are seventeai of them 
at the Fuloor ferry. The country betweoi the 
Siitlege and Lodiana is very low, which I observed 
to be a characteristic c£ the left bank of this 
river, tin it meets the mountams. One would 
expect to find this d^ressed tract <^ ground 
alluvial, but it is sandy. 

At Lodiana, we met two individuals, who 
have exercised an influence on the Eastern 
world, now pensioners of the British, the ex- 
Kings of Cabool, Shah Zuman, and Shah Shoqja- 
ool-Moolk. The ceremonial of our introduction 
to Shah Shooja corresponded nearly with that 
described by Mr. Elphinstone ; for, in his exile, 
this £dlen monarch has not relinquished the 
forms of royalty. The officers of his court still 
appear in the same fenciful caps, and on a signal 
given in Turkish, (ghachan, b^one,) the guards 
run out of the presence, making a noise with 
their high-heeled boots. The person of the Shah 
himself has been so correctly described, that I 
have little to say on that subject. In his mis- 
fortunes, he retains the same dignity and pre- 
possessing demeanour as when king. We found 
him seated on a chair in a shady part of his 
garden, and stood during the interview. He 
has become somewhat corpulent^ and his ex- 
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8h^ The brother of Shah Shocga, Shah Zuman^ is 

™^ an object of great compassion, from his age» ap- 
pearance, and want a£ sight. We also visited 
him, and found him seated in a hall with but one 
attendant, who announced our being present, 
when the Shah looked up and bade us ^' Wel- 
*' come.'' He is stone blind, and cannot dis- 
tinguish day from night ; he was as talkative as 
his brother, and lamented that he could not pass 
the remainder of his days in his native land, 
where the heat was less oppressive. 

Shah Zuman has lately sunk into a zealot : he 
passes the greater part of his time in listening 
to the Koran and its commentaries. Poor man, 
he is fortunate in deriving consolation from 
any source. When taking leave. Shah Zuman 
begged I would visit him before quitting Lo- 
diana, as he was pleased at meeting a stranger. 
I did not fail to comply with his wishes, and saw 
him alone. I had thou^t that his age and mis- 
fortunes made him indifferent to all objects of 
political interest} but he asked me, in a moat 
piteous manner, if I could not intercede with 
the Governor-general in behalf of his brother, 
and rescue him from his present exile. I as- 
sured him of the sympathy of our government, 
and said, that his brother should look to Sinde 
and the other provinces of the Dooranee em- 
pire for support; but he shook his head, and 
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ations for laying open the navigation of the Indus 
to the commerce of Britain, a measure of en- 
lightened policy, considered both commercially 
and politically. I had the honour of receiving 
the following acknowledgment of my endeavours 
to elucidate the geography of that river, and the 
condition of the princes and people who occupy 
its banks. 

Donclu* 

ion. '< Delhi, 6 December, 18SI. 

^ Political Department. 

" TO LIEUT. ALEXANDER BURNES, 

&c. &c. &c. 

« Sir, 
" I am directed by the Right Honourable the 
Govemor'general to acknowledge the receipt 
of your several letters, forwarding a memoir 
" on the Indus, and a narrative of your journey 
•* to Lahore. 

" 2. The first copy of your map of the Indus 
*^ has also just reached his Lordship, which com- 
" pletes the information collected during your 
** mission to Lahore, in charge of the presents 
** from the late King of England to Maharaja 
** Runjeet Sing. 

" 3. The Governor-general, having perused 
" and attentively considered all these documents, 
" desires me to convey to you his high appro- 
" bation of the manner in which you have ac- 
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collected in the voyage, and far the cuitkm 
used in jmKoriiig it, do less than for the per- 
^ ^icaous and complete form in iriiich the re- 
^ suits have been submitted fir record and ccm- 
** sideration. The map prepared by you fimns 
^ an addition to the geogiaphj of India of the 
^ fiist utili^ and importance, and cannot fiul to 
^ procure for jour labours a high place in this 
^ department of scioice. 

" 6. The result of your voyage in the dif- 
ferent reports, memoirs, and maps above ac- 
knowledged, wiU be brought without deby to 
the notice of the authorities in England, under 
whose orders the missicm was, as you are aware, 
undertaken. His Lordship doubts not that 
they will unite with him in -commending the 
** zeal, diligence, and intelligoice displayed by 
you in the execution of this service, and will 
express their satis&ction at the manner in which 
** their views have been accomplished, and the 
objects contemplated in the mission to Lahore 
fully and completely attained 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) " H. T. Prinsep, 
" Secretary to the Govemor-general.*' 
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times oftener, with the approved compass by Scbmal- 
calder. The attention given to thb important portion 
of the undertaking may be imagined, when I state 
that my field books exhibit,* on an average, twenty 
•bearings each day from sunrise to sunset. I was 
early enabled to rate the progress of the boats through 
the water, by timing them on a measured line along the 
bank, and apportioned the distance to the hours and 
minutes accordinglf^ We could advance, I found, by 
tracking, or being pulled by men, at one mile and a half 
an hour ; by gentle and favourable breezes at two miles, 
^and by violent winds at three miles an hour ; while any 
'^ great excess or deficiency was pointed out by the latitude 
of the halting {rface. 

The base on which the work rests, is the towns of 
Mandivee and Curachee : the one a seaport in Cutch, 
and the point from wDich the mission started ; the other 
a harbour in sight of the western mouth of the Indus, 
^which iwe saw before entering the river. ]!ilandivee 
stands in the latitude of 22^ 50^ and Curadiee in 24^ 56^ 
north; while their longitudes are respectively in 69^ 34'', 
and 67^ 19^ east, as fixed, in 1809, from the chronometers 
of the Sinde mission by Captain Maxfield. 

Assuming these points as correct, the line of coast 
intermediate to them hte been laid down from my own 
surveys in Cutch ; while that of Sinde rests on observ- 
ations of the sun's altitude at noon and the boats' daily 
progress, determined by heaving the log hourly. We 
sailed only during the day, and at all times along shore, 
often in a small boat, and were attended by six or eight 
pilots, who had passed their lives in the navigation of 
these parts. 

The great difierence in the topography of the mouths 
of the Indus, from what is shown in all other maps, 
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has bappO J added to oar knowledge of their country, in 
a degree wUcli the most sangaine could not have an- 
tiripa tfd T In additkm to my own track, I have added 
that of the Sinde missioD, firom Curachee to Hydrabad, 
i n^ thence to Loepat in Cotch. My own surveys in 
Cutcfay which extend high np the Koree, or eastern 
brandi of the Indus, together with every information, 
compel me to place the Goonee or Phurraun River 
(which is the name for the Koree above Ali bunder), 
in a more westerly longitude than in the maps hitherto 
published. Sindree and Ali bunder lie north of Nurra 
in Cutch, so that the river cannot extend so &r into the 
desert as has been represented. 

From Hydrabad upwards, and, I may add, in all parts 
of the map, the different towns rest on the latitudes as de- 
termined by the sextant. Most of them are in a higher 
parallel than in the maps, but it was satis&ctory to find, 
on reaching Ooch, that the longitude of that place, as 
taken from my own protraction, coincides pretty well with 
that which has been assigned to it by Mr. Elphinstone's 
surveyors, who must have fixed it from Bhawulpoor. 
Thw was not the case with Bukkur ; but, as the latitude 
of that ploce was twenty-two minutes below the true 
pamUel* I have reason to be satisfied with the result 
«hox« »tiitod. I likewise found that the Indus receives 
^ )\ii\iiib rivers at Mittun, in the latitude of ^S"" 55% 
iltil^iA K>f 5^^° 20' north, as given in the map of the 
l^jKN^i wWon : but no one can examine that document 
^i^^jl,^ ilK^tnowledging the unwearied zeal of its con- 
^^>i<^ *»^^ wondering that he erred so little when he 
-4uW •** ^ ^'^® places, and had his information from 

^ Kw V^i^ ^^^*^ '^*^® '^^^^ ^^^^ ^own on the same 
vHN»i>i^ '^ ^ \viAi\9. The Chenab ( Acesines), which 
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Boats. This extensive inland navigation, open as I 

have stated it to be, can only be considered tra- 
versable to the boats of the country, which are 
flat bottomed, and do not draw more than four 
feet of water, when heavily laden. The largest 
of these carry about seventy-five tons English : 
science and capital might improve the build of 
these vessels ; but in extending our commerce, 
or in setting on foot a flotilla, the present 
model would ever be found most convenient. 
Vessels of a sharp build are liable to upset when 
they run aground on the sand-banks. Steam- 
boats could ply, if constructed after the manner 
of the country, but no vessel with a keel could 
be safely navigated. 

Period of a The vovage from the sea to Lahore occupied 

▼ojage to 7 *^ * 

Lahore. exactly sixty days ; but the season was most 
favourable, as the south-westerly winds had set 
in, while the stronger inundations of the peri- 
odical swell had not commenced. We reached 
Mooltan on the fortieth day, and the remaining 
time was expended in navigating the Ravee, 
which is a most crooked river. The boats saUed 
from sunrise to sunset, and, when the wind was 
unfavourable, were dragged by ropes through 
the water* 

steam most There are no rocks or rapids to obstruct the 

aTailable . , 

for the ascent, and the current does not exceed two 
miles and a half an hour. Our daily progress 
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between the sea and Lahore ; and this number 
suffices for ferrying, and all other purposes. 

The defence of the Indus, the grand boundary 
of British India on the West, is nowise afiected 
bj these trifling impediments, and we can com- 
mand its navigation without obstruction from 
both Cutch and the Sutledge. The military 
advantages of the Indus are great: it is na- 
vigable for a fleet from Attok to the sea. The 
insulated fortress of Bukkiur is a most import- 
ant portion. 
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Indus, that the requisite comparison might be 
instituted. 

The Ganges and Indus, rising in the same 
mountains, traverse, with an unequal length of 
course, the same latitudes : both rivers, though 
nearly excluded from the tropics, are yet subject 
to be annually flooded at a stated and the same 
period. The quantity of water, therefore, which 
these rivers respectively discharge, will deter- 
mine their relative size ; and we shall afterwards 
consider the slope or fall by which they descend 
to the ocean. Sicriguli, on the Ganges, and 
Tatta, on the Indus, seem to be the preferable 
sites for drawing a comparison, since both places 
are situated at a point before the rivers have 
subdivided to form a delta, and ajler they have 
each received the whole of their tributary 
streams. The Indus certainly throws off two 
branches above Tatta, the Fulailee and Pin- 
yaree ; but they are only considerable rivers in 
the rainy season. 

It appears, then, from Mr. G. A. Prinsep's 
essay, that in the month of April the Ganges 
discharges, at Sicriguli, about 21,500 cubic feet 
of water in a second. The average breadth of 
the river at that place is given at 5000 feet, 
which is also the velocity in a second of time ; 
while its average depth does not exceed three 
feet. That in this result we form a pretty cor- 
rect estimate of the magnitude of the Ganges, is 
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..u'# augmented long before the rainy sea- 
H^,.ii^ arrived ; and, when we look at the dis- 
.^^ source of the river, to what cause can we 
.lUribute this early inundation but to melting 
!miA>w and ice ? 

The slope on which the Indus descends to 
the ocean would appear to be gentle, like that 
of most great rivers. The average rate of its 
current does not exceed two miles and a half an 
hour; while the whole of the Punjab rivers, 
which we navigated on the voyage at Lahore, 
were found to be one full mile in excess of the 
Indus. We readily account for this increased 
velocity by their proximity to the mountains ; 
and it will serve as a guide in estimating the 
fall of the river. The city of Lahore stands at 
a distance of about 1000 British miles from the 
sea, by the course of the river ; and I am in- 
debted to Dr. J. G. Gerard, for a series of ba- 
rometrical observations, made some years ago 
at Umritsir, a city about thirty miles eastward 
of Lahore. 

The mean of eighteen of these observ- 
ations gives us the height of the 
barometer at - - - - 28,861*3 

The corresponding observations at Cal- 
cutta give .... 29,711-5 

Making a difference of . 850*2 
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CHAP. III. 



ON 8INDE. 



sinde; iti The first temtorv which we meet in ascendinz 

extent 

the Indus is Sinde. The subversion of the 
Cabool monarchy has greatly raised the political 
importance of this country; and, while it has 
freed the rulers of it from the payment of a 
yearly tribute, has enabled them to extend 
widely the limits of their once circumscribed 
dominion. The principality is at present in the 
zenith of its power, and comprises no less than 
100,000 square miles, extending from the longi- 
tude of 69*^ to 71° east, and from the latitude 
of 23** to QQ"" north. The Indian Ocean washes 
it on the south, and a diagonal line of 400 miles 
is terminated a short distance below the junction 
of the waters of the Punjab with the Indus. 
The eastern portion of this fine territory is sterile 
and unproductive ; but the Indus fertilises its 
banks by the periodical swell, and the waters 
are conducted by canals far beyond the limits 
of inundation, 
itsdiieft The territory is divided among three different 
Tenue. brauchcs of the Belooche tribe of Talpoor, who 
are nearly independent of one another. The 
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favourite son, seized it on Sohnb's death, and 
still retains it. With this exception, the family 
are united, and have no subject of dissensioo. 

The influence of the chief of KhyqKx>r in 
the affiiirs of Sinde is considerable. No under- 
taking which has reference to the well-being 
of the country is planned without his being 
consulted ; and hitherto no operations have 
been carried on without his sanction. The re- 
fusal of Meer Sohrab to enter into a war to 
protect the Daoodpootras, and prevent encroach- 
ment by the Seiks, defeated the plans of the 
Ameers ; for though the families are independ- 
ent of one another, they ¥rill only act when 
united. Meer Roostum Khan is on much better 
terms with his neighbours than the Hydrabad 
family : he has agents from the Jaysulmeer and 
Beecaneer Rajas, and from the Daoodpootras, 
resident at his court, and has more intercourse 
with the Seiks at Lahore. Meer Roostum is 
prepared, however, on all occasions with his 
troops to protect from invasion the boundaries 
of Sinde as they at present exist; and has 
readily furnished his quota of troops when the 
Afghans have endeavoured to retake Shikarpoor 
from the Hydrabad chief. 
MoMTJoor The Meerpoor family, at the head of which is 
Ali Moorad, has the least influence of the Sinde 
Ameers. His immediate vicinity to Hydra- 
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dbc^caoold iEkjju bovoHKh the adrantaiges of 
cifil li£t, and die cooonngcBent of industry 
art; rae <n > niiH to dfiipnrir baibarisin, we 
look opoo Smdeand her peo|^ in a dif* 
figbt : bm tbese nden; who seized it bj 
the wmtMd, moa be excused for so maintaining 
it. Wheve the piini i |>l rs of hooour are not un- 
dentood (as has ever been too modi the case in 
Ariatir govefnnients)» men most be ruled by 
fear ; and it is oohr as the subject gets liberal 
and civilised^ that he can a^ireciate the advan- 
tiges of fiee institutions^ and deserves such or 
any share in the government of his country. 
The inhabitants of Sinde are miserably poor, 
both in the towns and villages ; fix* when we 
except a few Beloodie chiefi^ and s<Mne religious 
fiunilies, who are attached to the court, there is 
no distributed wealth in the land but among a 
few Hindoo merchants. The people of that 
tribe share no greater evils than their Mahom- 
medan brethren, and enjoy as much toleration 
and happiness as in other Moslem governments. 
If they were formerly treated with rigour, the 
age of fanaticism has passed; and the Hindoo De- 
wans of Sinde now transact the entire pecuniary 
concerns of the state, while the Shrofi^ and Ba- 
nians, who are also Hindoos, pursue their vo- 
cations without interruption, marry off their 
children, when they attain the prescribed age. 



CHAP. IV. 



Oir THE MOUTHS OF THE IKDUS. 



Tteia^HL XHE Iiidiis, like the Nile and the Ganges, 
reaches the ocean bj many mouths, which, 
^verging from the parent stream, form a delta 
of rich alluvium. At a distance of six^ miles 
firom the sea, and about five miles below the 
citjr of Tatta, this river divides into two branches. 
The right arm is named Bu^aur, and the left 
Sata. This separation is as ancient as the days 
of the Greeks, and mentioned by the historians 
of Alexander the GreaL 

Two great Of thesc two branches, the left one, or Sata, 

ibrming hi pursucs nearly a southern course to the ocean, 
following the direction of the great river fix>m 
which it is supplied ; while the right, or Bug- 
gaur, deviates at once from the general track of 
the Indus, and reaches the sea, by a westerly 
course, almost at right angles to its twin river. 

The StitM. The eastern branch, or Sata, is the larger of 
the two, and below the point of division is one 
thousand yards wide : it now affords egress to 
the principal body of the water ; and though it 
divides and subdivides itself into numerous chan- 
nels, and precipitates its water into the sea by no 
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alteration has diverted the trade from Da- 
rajee to the banks of the Sata, the countiy near 
the Bu^aur is as rich as it was previously; 
and though the branch itself is not navigated, 
yet there are frequently two fathoms in its bed, 
and eveiy where a sufficiency of water for flat- 
bottomed boats. During the swell it is a fine 
river, and will in all probability shortly regain 
its former pre-eminence. 
Mta ; itt The land embraced by both these arms of the 
delta extends, at the junction of the rivers with 
the sea, to about seventy British miles ; and so 
much, correctly speaking, is the existing delta 
of this river. The direction of the sea-coast 
along this line of rivers is north-north-west. 
>eite maj But the Indus covers with its waters a wider 
idered spsce than that now described, and has two 
^^^' other mouths still further to the eastward than 
those thrown out by the Sata, the Seer, and 
Koree, the latter the boundary line which divides 
Cutch from Sinde, though the rulers of that 
country have diverted the waters of both these 
branches by canals for irrigation, so that none 
of them reach the sea. With the addition 
pf ^these forsaken branches, the Indus presents 
a face of about 125 British miles to the sea, 
which it may be said to enter by eleven 
mouths. The latitude of the most western 
embouchure is about 24* 40' N., that of the 
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waves dash as in the ocean. To avoid these 
eddies, and the rotten parts of the bank, seemed 
the chief objects of care in the boatmen. 
Pccoiitfi- It is a fact worthy of record, that those mouths 
luiTigAcion. of the Indus, which are least favoured by the 
fresh water, are most accessible to large vessels 
from the sea ; for they are more free from sand 
banks, which the river water, rushing with vio- 
lence, never fails to raise. Thus the Buggaur, 
which I have just represented as fidl of shallows, 
has a deep and clear stream below Darajee to 
the sea. The Hoogly branch of the Ganges is, 
I believe, navigable from a similar cause, 
indmduai I shall uow proccsd to describc the several 
°**^ mouths with their harbours, depth of water, to- 

gether with such other facts as have fallen under 
notice. 
ThePittee. Beginning from the westward, we have the 
Pittee mouth, an embouchure of the Buggaur, 
that falls into what may be called the bay of 
Curachee. It has no bar; but a large sand 
bank, together with an island outside, pre- 
vent a direct passage into it from the sea, and 
narrow the channel to about half a mile at its 
mouth. At low water its width is even less 
than 500 yards: proceeding upwards, it con- 
tracts to 160, but the general width is 300. At 
the shallowest part of the Pittee there was a 
depth of nine feet at low water, and^the tide 
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miles from the sea, which it enters bd<yw the 
latitude of 24"" 20'. It is narrower than the 
Pittee, and in eveiy respect an inferior branch ; 
for there are sand banks in its mouth, which 
overlap each other, and rendw the navigatioo 
intricate and dangerous. We found it to have 
a depth of six feet on its bar at low tide, and 
fifteen at fiili ; but when once in its channel, 
there were three fathoms* water. At its mouth 
it is but 300 yards wide, and higher up it con- 
tracts even to fifty ; but it has the same depth 
of water every where till it joins the Pittee. 
The Pieteeanee runs north-easterly into the 
land, aod from its shorter course the tide makes 
sooner than in the Pittee, which presented the 
singular circumstance of one branch running 
up, and the other down, at the same time. 

Connected with these two mouths of the 
Indus, there are three inferior creeks, called 
Koodee, Khow, and Dubboo. The two first join 
the Pittee } and the Koodee was in former years 
one of the great entrances to Darajee, but its 
place has been usurped by the Pieteeanee, and 
it is now choked. Dubboo is only another 
entrance to the Pieteeanee. 

However accessible these two branches have 
been found, neither of them are navigated by 
any other than flat-bottomed boats, which carry 
the entire cargo to and from the mouth of the 
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season Shah-bonder is scarcely to be approached, 
and the next season Vikkur will perhaps be 
deserted. We entered the Indus by the Hujam- 
ree month, and disembarked at Vikkur. At 
the bar we had fifteen feet of water at high tide^ 
and a depth of four fathoms all the way to 
Vikkur, even when the tide was out 

The Khedywaree is the next mouth eastward 
of Hujamree, with which it is connected by 
small creeks; it is shallow, and not much fre- 
quented by boats but to cut firewood. 
Con, or Of the remaining mouths of the left arm, the 
next is Gora, the largest of all the mouths. It 
derives its supply of water direct from the Sata, 
which near the sea feeds numerous small creeks, 
and is named Wanyanee. From the Hujamree 
we passed by a narrow creek into this mouth of the 
Indus. The Gora (or, as it is also called towards 
the sea, Wanyanee,) has every where a depth of 
four fathoms. It is not more than .900 yards 
wide, and runs with great velocity. Its course 
is somewhat crooked, but it pursues a southerly 
line to the sea, and passes by a fine village on 
the left bank called Kelaun. Though the Gora 
possesses such facilities for navigation, yet it is 
not to be entered from the sea by the smallest 
boats, from a dangerous sand bank, to which I 
have before alluded. It is clear that such sand 
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does not communicate with the Seer or any 
other mouth of the Indus, but it sends off a 
back water to Cutch, and affi>rds a safe inland 
navigation to small craft from Lucput to Juckow 
on the Indian Ocean, at the mouth of the gulf 
of Cutch. 
Advan- The Suidians, it will therefore appear, have 

to choked both eastern branches. There being no 



communication by the Indus and the Koree, the 
trade of Sinde is not exported by it It finds a 
vent by the Seer ; but this has not given rise to 
any new town being built on its banks. Such, 
indeed, is the humidity, that this country is only 
tenable for a part of the year. 
ThtMtL We here complete the enumeration and de- 

Indus; ita scHptiou of the mouths of the Indus. Out 
^*"*"** from them the sea is shallow ; but the soundings 
are regular, and a vessel will have from twelve 
to fifteen feet of water a mile and a half off 
shore. The Gora bank presents the only diffi- 
culty to the navigation of these coasts, from 
Mandivee, in Cutch, to Curachee. Breakers are 
to be traced along it for twelve miles. The 
sailors clear it by stretching at once out of sight 
of land, and keeping in twelve fathoms' water 
till the danger is over : they even state that a 
vessel of twenty-five tons would be wrecked 'on 
a course where the depth is ten fathoms. This 
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If a veael be unfiirtiziiatKlT cast aa this coast; 
die 18 buried ia two tida ; ami the gieateal de- 
wptitdi can hanilT »ve a cargo^ We had proc^ 
of this in an onlbrtunate boat wfaicfa stranded 



OS; and, to add to die miseries at this 
land, the nxlers oif it, l^ a barbarous law, de- 
■and everj thing which is cast on shore, and 
confiscate any vessel which, from stress of wea- 
dKT, maj enter their portSw 

The principal sea-port of Sinde is Curachee, 
which appears remarkable, when its rulers are in 
ponesaioD of all the mouths c£ the Indns ; but 
k is easily explained. Curachee is only fourteen 
miles from the Fittee, or western mouth of the 
Indus ; and there is less labour in shi|^Hi]^ and 
tnmtnffping goods at it, than to carr\' them hj 
the rifrer from Darajee or Shahbunder in flat- 
bottomed boats. Curachee can also throw its 
imports into the peopled part of Sinde without 
difficulty, by following a frequented and good 
level road to Tatta. The unshipment, too, at 
that port, supersedes the necessity of shifting 
the cargo into flat-bottomed boats; and the 
actual distance between Curachee and Tatta 
(about sixty miles) is half exceeded by following 
the windings of the stream to any of the har- 
hours in the Delta. As the ports in the river 
and Curachee are both subject to Sinde, it is con- 
elusive that that sea^port has advantages over 
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four feet of water. They have two masts, the 
fanger in front; thej hoist their sails behind 
thenit to prevent accident, bj giving less plaj 
to the canvass. The foresail is of a lateen 
shape ; that aft is square, and very large. With 
these set, they can stem the current, in a good 
wind, at the rate of three miles an hour. We 
came from the sea to Hydrabad in five days. 
When the wind fails, these boats are dragged, 
or pushed up by spars against the stream. With 
fopes, they can be puUed a mile and a half in 
the hour; and they attach these to the mast- 
head, to have a better purchase. The helm is 
shaped like the letter P, and in the larger vessels 
is managed by ropes from each side ; at a dis- 
tance, it seems quite detached from the doondee. 
These vessels are also furnished with a long 
supple oar astern, which they work backwards 
and forwards, the steersman moving with it aa 
an elevated frame. It is possible to impel the 
doondee with this oar alone, and nothing else is 
used in crossing the different ferries. When 
coming down with the stream, this oar, too, is 
again in requisition, they work it to and fro, 
to keep the broadside of the vessel to the cur- 
rent. In descending the river, the masts are 
invariably struck, and the helm even is stowed 
away. I can compare these boats to nothing so 
correctly as the drawing of Chinese junks ; the 
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Gora form the only exception. The people 
consist chiefly of erratic and pastoral tribes; 
for though the Indus presents such facilities to 
the cultivator, there is not a fourth of the cul- 
tivable land below Tatta brought under tillage ; 
it lies n^lected and overgrown with tamarisk. 
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tins aJy:nitiigR b^ llirtiiiums cxrcuii^ 
iiriiiriji Jiiuubv afacmt linir Iset "wide 
md dnee deep, ondiict the waceni tfaroix^ the 
§dda^ The fiveil commauxs in the lattB^ Old 
oiAjgaA^ mid aaminmes to increase tiU Jiiij, dis- 
jpfKsiiig aitngpthgy in SeptsEiifaer: a northeriT 
wind is fiipposed to accelente it. It begins 
with the mritnur oi the siaw in the HiniakKir& 
■MimHai»% b^ore the cony season. At other 
fimei the lanfi is nngated with the Penicm 
iriieAg which is tamed by^ a camel g€ boDocdE, 
and in gfsneral use evoy where. One dighth of 
Ddta magr be Qccnpsed by beds of liTexs and 
*^tmMwuM^ Xoi miles from the 9ea» tbe 
cumiU^ is 90 thkkiy co^roed with fiirze and 
hmkms diot it is incapahte of bong broogfat 
— ilt'r tiBaige. Close upon the sea coast, h€>w- 
enr, there h abaodaiice of green forage, which 
fiimisbes pastnre to large herds of buffidoes. 
These aoimab reward the herdsmen with an 
abundant supplj ^ gi^^ ; 1>Q^ h^ labour is in- 
ceManty far he must bring fresh water fixHn the 
interior for himself and his herd. 
fmm In a tract peopled bj a pastoral race, there 

Are few permanent towns or villages. When we 
except Darigee, Vikkur, Shahbunder, Mugh- 
fibee, and one or two others, the inhabitants 
reside in temporary villages called ** raj/' which 
iliey remove at pleasure; their huts are con- 
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sugar, is produced ; which, with wheat, barley, 
and moong, are reared by irrigating the fields 
from cuts to the river, some months before the 
periodical swell, and form what may be called a 
second crop. Saltpetre is found in the Delta, 
but it is not exported, though formerly an object 
of commerce to the East India Company, 
ciimiue. The climate of Lower Sinde is sultry and dis- 
agreeable. The thermometer ranges as high as 
90^ in March, and though the soil is a rich 
alluvium, the dust blows incessantly. The dews 
are very heavy and dangerous. It is in every 
respect a trying country to the human con- 
stitution, and this was observable in the pre- 
mature old age of the inhabitants. I could not 
hear of their being subject to any marsh fever, 
or other evil effect from the inundation; they 
confined their complaints to the inconvenience 
and annoyance which they suffered from insects 
and musquitoes generated in the mud. 
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that their territories may not excite the cupidity 
of surrounding states. Agriculture and com- 
merce are alike depressed. 
Tnde. With regard to the trade of this country, it 

may be said there is little or none anywhere 
but at Curachee. The Indus is as if it existed 
not ; and, though grain is sent by it to the delta, 
no advantage is taken of the river to convey 
goods to Hydrabad. The imports are landed at 
Curachee, and the most vahiable export, which 
is Malwa opium, is shipped from the same port. 
The merchants, in prosecuting their journey to 
Candahar, and the upper provinces of the Indus, 
quit the Sindian territories with all dispatch. 
The only encouragement which the chiefs give 
to trade is in opium, yet they levy the ex- 
orbitant duty of 250 rupees for a camel-load. 
The revenue from this article alone amounted last 
year it is said to seven lacs of rupees ; a sum equal 
to the land revenue of die Hydrabad Ameer. 
Means of Nor do there exist any hopes of improving or 
improving ij^cj-gasing commercial intercourse by this river, 

till the rulers of it have more just notions of 
policy, and some one of them, more enlightened 
than the rest, discovers that the true riches 
of a country are to be found by encouraging 
the people in industry and art. At present 
there is no wealth in Sinde but what is pos- 
sessed by its rulers ; and had the people the in- 
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CHAP. VII. 



FROM HYDRABAD TO SEHWUN. 



Sehwun, ite HThe town of Schwun Stands at a distance of two 
**^^*^' miles from the west bank of the Indus, and is 
exactly 1^ of latitude north of Hydrabad, for it 
is crossed by the parallel of 26^ 22'. The voyage 
is performed in eight days, against the stream^ 
and the distance is 105 miles, 
indui, it! The river, in this part of its course, is named 
depth. '< Lar," which, in the Belooch language, means 
south : it flows about S. S. E., being resisted at 
Sehwun by rocky mountains, which change the 
direction of the stream. Its banks are very 
low, and the country bordering on them fre- 
quently overflowed, particularly on the eastern 
side : the western bank is more Arm, but seldom 
exceeds eight feet in height This expansion of 
the river diminishes its general depth to eighteen 
feet : during the swell the increase is twelve feet 
additional ; the width is frequently 1000 yards 
and upwards. About six miles above Hydrabad, 
the Indus divides into two channels, one of 
which is fordable, and the other but 400 yards 
wide, which points to this as the place for crossing 
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however, would not be liable to any such im- 
pediments. We only counted 180 boats in our 
progress from Hydrabad to Sehwun. 

TOun^. ^^ *^® country and towns which intervene 

between Sehwun and the capital, a few words 
will suffice. There are none of any size but 
Sehwun itself: Muttaree, sixteen miles from 
Hydrabad, contains 4000 people ; and Hala, 
Beyan, Majindu, and Sen about 2000 each. 
The other places are few, and thinly peopled : 
three or four of them have frequently one name. 
The country is much neglected, the banks of 
the river are, in most places, covered with 
tamarisk, towards the hills it is open. Cotton^ 
indigo, wheat, barley, sugar, tobacco, &c. are 
produced by irrigation in the dry season ; but 
the limited extent of the cultivation may be 
discovered, by their being but 194 wells, or cuts, 
from the river on one side of the Indus, between 
Hydrabad and Sehwun, a distance of 100 miles, 
where the greater part of the soil is rich and 
cultivable. In a few places the land is salt and 
sterile. Rice is only produced during the swell, 
and yet provisions are dearer here than in the 
neighbouring and less favoured country of Mar- 
war. The people live chiefly on fish and milk. 

Sehwun. The towu of Schwuu bears alone the marks of 

opulence in this portion of Sinde ; and it is in- 
debted for its prosperity to the shrine of a holy 
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near Sehwun, at the village of Lukkee, situated 
at the base of these mountains, adjoining one of. 
a cold description : the hot spring is a place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage, and considered salutary in 
cutaneous disorders. There is a spring of the 
same kind in the neighbourhood of Curachee, at 
the other extremity of the same range, so that 
similar springs would probably be found in the 
intervening parts. On this range, and about 
sixteen miles westward of Majindu, on the 
Indus, stands the fortified hill of Runna, a place 
of strength in by-gone years, but, till lately, ne- 
glected. The Ameer of Sinde has repaired it 
at considerable expense ; but, from what I could 
learn, Runna owes its chief strength to the 
absence of water from the bleak mountains 
which surround it, and the copious supply within 
its walls. 
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four miles eastward of that place, the ancient city 
of Alore. 
Fertiutyof About twenty-fivc miles below Bukkur, the 
country, j^^j^^ scnds to the westward a branch called 

Nara, that washes the base of the Hala, or 
mountains of Beloochistan, and, after pursuing 
a parallel course of many miles, rejoins the river 
at Sehwun. Its waters are courted, and dis- 
tributed by canals, which add to the blessings 
bestowed by nature on this flat and fertile land. 
The eastern bank, though less favoured than the 
opposite one, is highly cultivated, and most of 
the towns and villages stand on the verge of 
canals, which bounteously distribute the waters 
of the periodical swell, and attest the industry 
and assiduity of the inhabitants. 
Current, The rfvcr but rarely flows here in one un- 

dcpth, &c ijjyi jgjj stream ; with a width of three quarters 

of a mile, in some places, it preserves a depth 
of fifteen feet in its shallowest bed. There 
is nothing approaching to a ford in any part of 
its course : two hundred boats would be found at 
the various villages in this part of the river. The 
declivity on which the Indus rims to the ocean 
must be gentle, for above the delta it glides 
sluggishly along at less than two miles and a half 
in the hour. From Sehwun upwards, the Indus 
is called " Sira,** which means north, in contra- 
distinction to the southern portion, which is 
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Roreeuid The town of RoFce, which faces Bukkur, 

Sukkiir. 

stands close on the bank of the Indus, on a 
flinty precipice forty feet in height, over which 
the houses tower. A road cut in the rock, down 
to the edge of the river, at a place where it does 
not approach the precipice, is the point of em- 
barkation for those passing to Bukkur; but a 
landing would be difficult and dangerous when 
the river is high. The town of Roree has about 
8000 inhabitants, chiefly Hindoos. To the east- 
ward of it, several detached hillocks of flint pre- 
sent a most bleak and barren appearance, but 
add to the strength of the country ; beyond 
their limits a grove of date trees extends for 
three or four miles to the southward of the 
town, shading numerous orchards and gardens. 
Sukkur, which stands opposite Roree, is about 
half the size of that town : both have been con- 
siderable places in former years, and the ruins of 
minarets and mosques remain. The bank of the 
river at Sukkur is not precipitous, and the town 
runs in from it, instead of extending, like Roree, 
along its banks. These two towns doubtless owe 
their position to Bukkur, which, as a protec- 
tion in troubled times, added to the courage 
and hopes of the inhabitants. 
Khyrpoor The ouly modcm towns of note which require 
Una. ' remark, are Khyrpoor and Larkhana, on the left 
and right banks of the river, nearly under the 
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<< syar,^ that grows in this tract, and the juice o: 
which is considered a valuable medicine for the 
diseases of children. The wheat-fields arc 
invariably surrounded by a low dyke, like rice 
ground : tobacco grows very luxuriantly neai 
Roree. The greatest want in Sinde is grass, 
which is choked by the tamarisk ; to which the 
people set fire, and derive, by such means, 
an abundant crop. There are but few trees id 
Sinde; the babool*, even, does not attain any 
considerable size ; the neemt and sirs, so abun- 
dant in India, are rarely seen, and the banian 1 
tree is a stranger. The shrubs of the thurr, the 
kejra, khair, bair, akra (swallow-wort), and taroa^ 
risk, grow every where. I have already alluded 
to the date grove of Roree. 

* Mimosa Arabica. t Melia Azadarachta. 

^ Ficus religiosa. 



the Indus. 
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current than in the lower parts of the river, 
and the serpentine course of the narrows just 
mentioned proves the great flatness of this 
country. 

Boats of ' From Bukkur the Indus is navigated by a 
different description of boat from the Doondee, 
called " zohruk,*' and admirably adapted to the 
transport of troops, both horse and foot, from 
being as roomy before as astern : they are not 
numerous, but we met ninety-five of them in our 
voyage to Mittun. We made the passage in these 
boats from Bukkur to Mittun in nine days, a 
distance of I70 miles by the river. 

Country on The couutry which this portion of the Indus 
traverses is of the richest nature, particularly on 
the eastern bank, where it is flooded from in- 
numerable channels, which are generally cut in 
those parts of the river running east and west, 
that the water may be thrown south into the in- 
terior. On the right bank, about twenty-six 
miles above Bukkur, a navigable canal called 
the " Sinde," the work of the emperors, con- 
ducts a great body of water to Shikarpoor and 
Noushera, and joins that of Larkhanu. On 
that side of the river the cultivation is limited,, 
as the districts of Boordgah, Ken, and Moozarka,. 
which succeed each other, are peopled by wan- 
dering and unsettled Belooche tribes, who lead a 
pastoral and plundering life. The territory on 
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portion of their country, the Afghan family to 
whom it belonged making frequent attempts 
to recover it. The frontier town of Subzul on 
the left bank of the Indus, and twelve miles 
inland, is about one fifth the size of Shikarpoor : 
it contains a population of 5000 souls, and like 
it is surrounded by a mud wall. There are no 
other places of note but these which I have 
mentioned. Mittun, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Mittun Kote, has not a population of 1500 
people, and its fort has been demolished. 

swei] of It will be observed in this part of its course, 

° "** as well as elsewhere, that there are no towns or 
places of size in the immediate vicinity of the 
Indus ; which is owing to the annual swell of 
the river rendering it impossible to cultivate or 
raise a crop within its reach. This leads to the 
waters being conducted inland by canals, the 
banks of which being frequently overflowed 
render the country untenable. The neighbour- 
hood of Subzul Kote has been deserted on this 
account, and the great quantity of water forces 
for itself a channel from this direction upon the 
watercourse at Alore. The Indus is very 
variable in its rise in different years,, and for 
these two by-gone seasons has not attained its 
usual height. 

Cattle, The number of horned cattle to be seen in 

this part of the Indus is exceedingly numerous. 
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Other tribesy the Juttooees, Moozarees Boogtees, 
and Kulphurs, with many more, ther difier from 
the Boordees only in name. The Juttooees are 
to be found in Booidgah : the Moozarees, whose 
chief town is Rozan, extend as far as Dera 
Ghazee Khan, but their power is now broken, 
though they plundered in former times the 
armies of Cabool. The Kulphurs and Boog- 
tees occupy the hills called Gendaree, which 
commence below the latitude of Mittun, and 
run parallel with the Indus. 
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with a width exactly twofold. On the left 
bank, too, the soundings were found to be four 
fathoms deep. 
Pitmnce On the right bank of the river the province 
Ghmm of Dera Ghazee Khan occupies the country as 
far as the mountains. It is a fertile territory, 
and the capital which bears its name is one of 
the largest towns on the Indus. It is surrounded 
by gardens and date-groves, and stands in a 
very rich country : it has been long numbered 
among the conquests of the Seiks, who farmed 
it, till lately, to the Khan of Bhawulpoor at an 
annual rent of six lacs of rupees ; but as the 
district originally produced but four, every 
species of extortion was practised which led 
to its late resumption. The tract being remote 
from Runjeet Sing's dominions, he is anxious 
to hold it without requiring the services of his 
troops ; and the Maharajah has given Dajil and 
some portion of the territory to the Brahooees, 
its former owners, on condition of military 
service. 
Commerce, The productions of Demaun, and the countries 
route* ^ westward of the Indus, are sometimes brought 
by Dera Ghazee Khan, and crossed to Ooch ; 
but the more frequented route lies higher up, 
and passing the ferry at Kaheree leads to Mool- 
tan. The river is not used in the transport of 
any portion of the trade, for the hire of boats is 
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The boats are anchored in the stream, a short 
distance from one another, and the communi- 
cation is completed by planks, and covered with 
mud : immediately below the fortress of Attok, 
twenty-four boats are only required, but at other 
places in the neighbourhood, so many as thirty- 
seven are used. Such a bridge can only be 
thrown across the Indus from November to 
April, on account of the velocity of the stream 
being comparatively diminished at that season, 
and even then the manner of fixing the boats 
seems incredible. Skeletpn frame-works of 
wood, filled with stones, to the weight of 250 
maunds (25,000 lbs.), and bound strongly by 
ropes, are let down from each boat, to the 
number of four or six, though the depth exceeds 
thirty fathoms, and these are constantly strength- 
ened by others to prevent accident. Such a 
bridge has been completed in three days, but six 
is a more usual period. We are struck with the 
singular coincidence between this manner of 
throwing up a bridge, and that described by 
Arrian*, when Alexander crossed the Indus. 
He mentions his belief regarding Alexander's 
bridge at Attok, and except that the skeleton 
frame-works are described as **huge wicker- 
baskets," the modern and ancient manner of 

♦ Vide lib, v, c. 7. 
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crossing the river appears to have been the 
same. The Afghans fanned the construction 
of a bridge at Attok for the sum of 14,000 
rupees ; but the Seik has put a stop to the ruin 
of habitations and houses which it invariably 
caused, and keeps up an efficient supply of 
materials. An army which does not exceed 
5000 men is crossed at Attok by the ferry boats 
with less labour than by a bridge. 
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CHAP. XI. 

THE CHENAB OR ACESINES JOINED BT THE 
SUTLEGE OR HE8UDEUS. 

awnab or Tlhe Acesines of the Greeks, or the modem 
Chenab, is lost in the Indus at Mittun, having 
previously gathered the waters of the Punjab 
rivers. The junction is formed without noise or 
violence, for the banks are depressed on both 
sides, and the river is expanded : an eddy is cast 
to the eastern side, which sinks the water below 
the usual level, but it does not occasion danger. 
The Euphrates and Tigris, when joined, pass to 
the ocean under the name of the " river of the 
Arabs," and the appellation of Punjnud, or " the 
five rivers," has been bestowed on this portion 
of the Chenab ; but it is a designation unknown 
to the people living on its banks, and adopted, 
I conclude, for geographical convenience, 
joihcd by Under the parallel of 29° 20' north latitude, 
1^. " and five miles above Ooch, the Chenab receives 
the Garra, or joint stream of the Beas and Sut- 
lege (Hyphasis and Hesudrus of antiquity). 
This junction is also formed without violence, 
and the low banks of both rivers lead to constant 
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productive : the crops *are rich, and the cattle 
large and abundant; the villages are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and shaded by lofty trees. Some 
of these are the temporary habitations of pastoral 
tribes, who remove from one place to another, 
but there are many of a permanent description 
on both banks. Their safety is nowise affected 
by the inundations of the river or those of the 
Indus, for the expansion of these has been ex- 
aggerated, and it rarely extends two miles from 
the banks of either river. 
Ooch, its The only place of note on the Chenab, below 
tionsy&c its junction by the Garra, is Ooch. It stands 
four miles westward of the river, and no doubt 
owes its site to the junction of two navigable 
streams in the vicinity. The country around it 
is highly cultivated : the tobacco plant in par- 
ticular grows most luxuriantly'; and after the 
season of inundation, the tract is one sheet of 
green fields and verdure. The productions of 
the gardens are various ; the fig, vine, apple, and 
mulberry, with the " falsa,'* which produces an 
acid berry, may be seen, also the "bedee mishk" 
(odoriferous willow). Roses, balsams, and the 
lily of the valley, excite a pleasing remem- 
brance, and there are many plants foreign to 
India. A sensitive shrub, called " shurmoo," or 
** the modest,*' particularly struck me : its leaves, 
when touched, close and fall down upon the 
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Stalk, as if broken. The mango does not attain 
perfection in this soil or climate, and seems to 
deteriorate as we advance north. Indigo is - 
reared successfully. Wheat and other grains are 
cultivated in preference to rice, which does not 
form here, as in Sinde and the lower provinces of 
the Indus, the food of the people, though it may 
be had in great quantities. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ON BHAWUL khan's COUNTRY. 

itt extent. Xhe Small territory eastward of the Indus^ 
which lies between the confines of the chief of 
Lahore and the Ameers of Sinde, belongs to 
Bhawul Khan Daoodpootra. His frontier to the 
north may be loosely said to be bounded by the 
Sutlege, or Garra, but at Bhawulpoor it crosses 
that river, and, running westward to a place 
called Julalpoor, comprises a portion of the 
country between the Sutlege and Acesines, the 
Acesines and the Indus. The Rajpoot princi- 
pality of Beecaneer bounds it to the east. It 
has Jaysulmeer to the south, and, on that part 
where it approaches Sinde, a tract of four miles 
in either country is left without tillage, to pre- 
vent dispute on the marches. 

Its luuure. The greater part of this country is a barren 
waste of sand-hills. In the vicinity of the 
rivers, the tract is rich and fertile, watered, 
like the other banks of the Indus, by the annual 
swell. The towns are few in number, and 
scantily distributed, but there are numerous 
hamlets on the Acesines. Bhawulpoor, which 
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Daoodpoo- The Daoodpootras are a tribe of Mabom- 
SSJSr medans from the district of Shikarpoor, on the 
right bank of the Indus, which they held in the 
earlier part of Aurungzebe's reign. They crossed 
the river, and achieved, by daring acts of bravery, 
the conquest of the lands now held by them, 
from the Duhrs, Muhrs, and other Sindee tribes, 
and have been settled in Bhawulpoor for five 
generations. As the name Daoodpootra implies, 
they are descendants of one Daood or David ; but 
the chiefs claim a lineage from the holy line of 
Abbas, the uncle of Mahommed. The chiefs of 
the tribe are named Peeijanee, and the common 
people Kihranee. The community are not al- 
lowed to assert their right to the same holy 
descent as their masters, which casts some doubt 
on the lustre of their parentage. The whole 
tribe does not exceed fifty thousand souls. They 
are a fair and handsome race of people, but dis- 
figured by long bushy tresses of hair, which they 
allow to hang over their shoulders. 
The reign- Bhawulpoor was tributary to Cabool as long 
as that kingdom lasted ; and the chief had the 
title of Nawab, but was nearly independent 
The three last rulers have taken the name of 
Bhawul Khan, from a saint of great repute in 
Mooltan ; and the designation of Nawab has 
been changed to that of Khan, by which title 
he is familiarly known to his subjects. The 
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at Bokhara the productions of India, for tl 
quarter of Asia and Russia, which are annua 
brought by the merchants of that country. Th 
spoke highly of the Uzbek King, and prais 
DostMahommed, of Cabool, for the protection 
afforded to trade. The Sutl^e, or, rather, t 
joint stream of it and the Beaa, called Gan 
on which Bhawulpoor stands, is a navigal 
river, though not used in the transport of 
merchandise. It does not lie, howerer, on a 
available line of route, except that of Sinde; fn 
which country, as I have before repeated, th< 
is no trade with the upper provinces of the Ind 
Of the name of this river, the Beas, I may at 
that it is a contraction of Bypasa, in which 
have neaHy all the letters of Hyphasis, the 
signation of it found in the ancient authors. 
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of the Seiks, where the afikirs of the state were 
discussed and settled, and none of the liberty 
which the followers of Gooroo Govind proudly 
claimed as the feature of distinction in their 
tribe. It is evident that the change will affect 
the energies of the Seik nation, for they sprang 
from a religion which was free from the worn- 
out dogmas of Hindooism, and the deteriorated 
Mahommedanism of their neighbours, the £u- 
zoofzyees : their bravery was coeval with that 
religion, and based upon it ; their political great- 
ness sprang from their change of faith, and 
though that has been changed, the Seiks are yet 
left with peculiar tenets, and continue to all in- 
tents and purposes a distinct people. 
Policy of The power which Runjeet Sing acquired has 
sin^^ and bccu preserved by his policy : he has a disciplin- 
onnyr cd army of infantry, with a due proportion of 
cavalry and artillery. The system is unpopular 
in the country, and the Seik Sirdars view with 
distrust the innovation^ and the innovators. The 
French officers, when deprived of their patron, 
would find it necessary to stand aloof, from 
motives of personal safety ; and, if they left the 
country, the wreck of their labours M'ould soon 
perish in the general tumult At present their 
battalions manoeuvre with regularity and pre- 
cision : they are well accoutred and dressed, but 
destitute of the most essential quality of a soldier. 
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exactionsi at the will of the collector, as in other 
native governments. They are presumed, at the 
outset, to be dishonest, and, aware of the fact, 
riBe the peasant, and are prepared to be rifled in 
return. The exactions, as regulated by Runjeet 
himself, are mild, and his late acquisitions about 
Mooltan ai*e in a most prosperous condition. 
Cashmere, on the other hand, is described as the 
very essence of bad government : the people are 
oppressed, and the Maha Rajah is afraid to trust 
other but menial servants with that valuable 
ornament of his crown. 
Rerenuet The revcuues of the Punjab might be in- 

might be . . . . , . . 

increaMd. crcased by annexmg to it the provmces tmme- 
diately westward of the Indus, some of which 
have been subdued by Runjeet Sing; but he 
has shown, in this instance, his usual foresight 
and discrimination. Across the Indus, he would 
encounter a most fanatical people, the Euzoof- 
zyees, who would occupy the time of his army ; 
he contents himself, therefore, with an annual 
tribute of some horses and rice from Peshawur. 
Lower down the Indus, he farms the province 
of Dera Ghazee Khan to the Khan of Bhawul- 
poor. 

Miiiury The military resources of the Punjab are great : 

it yields more grain than is sufficient for the 
consumption of its inhabitants j but the scarcity 
of population prevents tlie full measure of its 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE CHENAB, OR ACESINES, JOINED BY THE 
RAVEE, OR HYDRAOTES. 

The caie- Xhe Accsincs is the largest of the Punjab rivers, 
scribed. but its size has been exaggerated. Ptolemy in- 
forms us that it is fifteen furlongs wide in the 
upper part of its course ; and Arrian states that 
it surpasses the Nile when it has received the 
waters of the Punjab falling into the Indus by a 
mouth of thirty stadia. Alexander warred in 
the rainy reason, when these rivers are much 
swollen, and when the inundation had set in 
for two months. We have already exposed the 
latter part of this amplification, in confining 
the Clienab to a breadth of 600 yards, and a 
depth of twenty feet. There is no perceptible 
diminution in the size of this stream, from the 
Sutlege upwards, for that river increases the 
depth without adding to the breadth ; and the 
Chenab, south of the Ravee, will be found, as I 
have before described it, only with the shallow 
soundings of twelve feet. Its banks are so low, 
that it is in some places spread as much as 1200 
yards, and looks as large as the Indus. At 
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between the two rivers is about twenty-five 
miles, nor does it become desert till it widens be- 
yond that space below Mooltan. 

* 5^ °^ '^^ Mooltan the Acesines is navigated by the 

;] sines. « zohruk ;*' but the vessel differs in some degree 

from that used in the Daoodpootra country : the 

. waist is little more than a foot above water; 

I they are much smaller, and hoist a mat-sail on a 

small mast As there is no trade, ferry-boats 
are only to be had, if we except the few which 
bring down salt from the Jelum or Hydaspes. 
We embarked in a fleet of ten boats, while such 
an additional number are not to be procured on 
Wood, &c this part of the riven These vessels are built 
of the dyar, or cedar wood from the moun- 
tains in which the Punjab rivers have their 
source : the supply which the inundation roots 
up and floats down, is suflicient for all purposes, 
without any one carrying on a professed trade in 
it. While the boats here are constructed of this 
wood, they are repaired with the " talee '* tree, 
which may be found near 6very village ; and, 
though this country is not well wooded, an 
army might soon procure a supply by cutting 
trees from the villages near the river, and float- 
ing them down to any place of rendezvous. 
Crossing The natives of this country cross the rivers 
without boats, on skins or bundles of reeds ; and 
whole families may be seen passing in this ap. 
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The tobacco of Mooltan is celebrated ; but, for 
an Indian province, the date-tree is its most sin- 
gular production. It yields a great abundance 
of fruit, which is hardly inferior to that of 
Arabia ; for the trees are not weakened by ex- 
tracting a liquor from them, as in Lower India. I 
imagine that they owe their maturity to the 
great heat of Mooltan ; for dates seldom ripen in 
India. The mangoes of Mooltan are the best of 
Upper India, and their good qualities seem also 
to arise from the same cause, as the mango 
is usually but an indifferent fruit beyond the 
tropics. 
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do not draw more than two or three, but tl 
are the common flat-bottomed craft already 
scribed. There is no obstruction to these ves! 
in any season of the year, yet the Ravee is i 
used by the merchants, and the boats are oi 
built for purposes of ferrying. Below Lab 
there are fifly-two of them, we ascended 
these vessels, none others being procural 
The voyage occupied twenty-one days, and > 
exceedingly tedious. I am disposed to thi 
that it is the extreme crookedness of the ri 
which prevents its being navigated. 
ptcuiiar- The Ravee is a foul river, much studded w 
Rant. sand banks, many of which are dangerous qui' 
sands. The zigzag course it pursues, bespe; 
the flat nature of the countiy it traverses ; 
banks are more Arm and decided than th 
of the Indus, or any other of the Punjab rivi 
Near Lahore, they rise sometimes to a perp 
dicular height of forty feet; in many pla 
they attain half that elevation, and give to 
river much the appearance of a canal. 1 
country bordering on the Ravee is little lia' 
to be flooded ; and it is worthy of rema 
that there are no cuts from this river, for 1 
purposes of agriculture, below Lahore. 
current is something less than three miles 
hour. The water is of a reddish colour, I 
the Chenab ; but it is liable to change, as 
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about 80,000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by 
a strong brick wall and ditch, that may be 
flooded from the river. There are twelve gatesi 
and as many semicircular outworks. It could 
not withstand a siege, from the density of its 
population ; but might afford security against 
irregular troops. Umritoir is superior in size 
and strength to Lahore : it is a mud fortification 
of great thickness, and about seven miles in 
circumference, and also protected by the strong 
citadel of Govindghur. It has a population of 
about 100,000 souls. Tolumba is a small to^n 
near the estuary of the Ravee, with a population 
of about 1500 people. It has a weak brick fort 
of a circular shape, and stands in a thick grove 
of date trees two miles south of the river. 
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country peculiarly situated. — To the west, it 
has the inconstant and ever-varying Indus ; to 
the north and east, the tract called Run, which 
is alternately a diy sandy desert and a muddy 
inland lake ; to the south, it has the Gulf of 
Cutch and the Indian Ocean, vrith waters re« 
ceding yearly from its shores. 

The physical geography of such a province 
is full of interest ; for, besides the alteration in 
^ *^ its fluctuating boundaries, it is subject to earth- 
v^ quakes, one of which has lately produced some 
unlooked for changes in the eastern branch 
of the Indus. To particulaiiy detail and ex* 
plain these, is the object of the present memoir. 
FomMT Cutch at present labours under disadvantages 
*^*'^* inflicted on it by the vindictive hatred of a 
jealous and cruel neighbouring Government 
Previous to the battle of Jarra, in the year 1762*, 
the eastern branch of the Indus, commonly 
called the Phurraun, emptied itself into the sea 
by passing the western shores of Cutch ; and the 
country on its banks participated in the ad* 
vantages which this river bestows throughout its 
course. Its annual inundations watered the soil, 
and afforded a plentiful supply of rice; the 

* This battle was fought near a small village of that name. 
The inhabitants of Cutch made a brave stand for their inde- 
pendence against a Sindian army led by Ghoolam Shah 
Kulonu 
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even at the period of inundation, from the 
channel which had once conveyed theud past 
Cutch to the sea. Since then, the stripe of land 
which once formed the fertile district of Sayra 
ceased to yield a blade of vegetation, and became 
a part of tlie Run of Cutch, on which it had 
formerly bordered. The channel of the river 
at the town of Lucput shallowed* ; and, above 
Sindree, filled with mud, and dried up. Lower 
down it changed into an arm of the sea, and was 
flooded at every tide. 

The Raos, or Princes of Cutch, possessed at 
one time military stations in three different 
places of Sinde, — Budeenu, Ballyaree, and Rao- 
maka-bazar, — yet they submissively bore these 
indignities, as well to their own detriment as that 
of their subjects. They used no exertion to 
recover that which nature had bestowed on their 
country, or to wipe off those injuries which had 
been offered, at variance, as they no doubt were, 
with the law of nations, which requires ** that 
" different nations ought, in time of peace, to do 
'* one another all the good they can, and in time 
*< of war, as little harm as possible, without pre- 
" judice to their own real interests/*t 

* Captain (now Lieut.-Col.) D. Wilson, of the Bombay 
army, found a ford here in 1820, in a part of the river 500 
yards wide. In 1826, 1 found a depth of fifteen feet in the 
same place. 

t Blackstone. 
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transported to dry land by boats on the following 
day.* 
lUifCiiipA But it was soon discovered that this was not 
auicd the only alteration in this memorable convulsion 
trondL* of nature ; as the inhabitants of Sindree observed, 
at a distance of five miles northward, a mound 
of earth or sand, in a place where the soil was 
previously low and level. It extended east and 
west for a considerable distance, and passed 
immediately across the channel of the Indus, 
separating as it were for ever the Phurraun river 
from the sea. The natives called this mound 
by the name of <' Ullah bund,** or the mound of 
God, in allusion to its not being, like the other 
dams of the Indus, a work of man, but a dam 
thrown up by nature. 

These wonderful events passed unheeded by 
the inhabitants ; for the deep injury which had 
been inflicted on Cutch in 1762 had so thoroughly 
ruined that part of the country, that it was a 
matter of indifference whether it continued a 
desert, or became an inland lake. A feeble and 
unsuccessful attempt was made by Cutch to 
establish a Custom-house on the newly raised 

• Since my return to England, I have been so fortunate as 
to procure a view of Sindree, as it existed in the year 1806, 
from a sketch by Captain Grindlay, who visited it at that 
time. It has been engraved for this work, and faces 
Chap. XVI. Captain Grindlay*s observations on Sindree 
follow in a note. 
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inland lake that bounded the horizon on all sides, 
amid which the remaining tower of Sindree 
stood, like a rock in the ocean. At Sundo 
the water was brackish, at Sundree it was quite 
fresh. Hence I proceeded to " Ullah bund," 
which I found to be composed of soft clay and 
shells, elevated about ten feet from the surface 
of the water, and cut through like a canal, 
with perpendicular banks on either side. The 
channel was about thirty^ve yards broad, and 
three fathoms deep ; and a body of fresh water, 
a portion of the real Indus, rolled down it into 
the lake which I- had traversed, below " Ullah 
bund.'* Here the stream took on once more 
the appearance of a river, and I found several 
boats laden with " ghee *' (clarified butter), 
which had descended it from Wunga, and thus 
corroborated all which I had heard, that the 
bunds of the Indus had been burst, and that 
the communication between the great river and 
its eastern and long-forsaken branch was once 
more restored. I learned likewise that the far- 
famed fortress of Omercote had been partially 
overwhelmed in this inundation j for instead of 
being an oasis in the desert^ as had long been 
supposed, this birthplace of the great Acbar is 
a small brick fort only three or four miles dis- 
tant from the Indus, and between which and 
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earthquake had an immediate influence on the 
channel of the river below " Ullah bund,*' which 
became deep enough to be navigable for boats 
of 100 tons from the sea to Lucput, which had 
never been the case since 176S. While the basin 
of Sindree, as I may call it, was depressed, it is 
evident that the mound of " Ullah bund " was 
raised at the same time, as the description 
already given will have satisfactorily shown. 
SttbM^ent In the month of August, in the year 1827, I 
in the ^^ proceeded a second time to the eastern branch 
lodiif. ^£ ^YiQ Indus, to make further investigations re- 
garding a subject on which many individuals, as 
well as myself, had taken an interest Great 
alterations had taken place in this changeable 
country ; the river and lake were deeper in all 
places by two feet, the channel through " Ullah 
bund'' was much widened, and the sheet of 
water was now entirely and every where salt. 
The stream which passed "Ullah bund" was 
fresh, but greatly diminished in size: in the 
time that had intervened between my visits, 
the south-westerly winds had prevailed, and 
blown the sea water in upon the fresh, which, 
appeared to account for the change that had 
taken place. 

Besides the facts which have been recorded, 
it appears clear that a portion of the waters of 
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by its suction of the rain water that falls near 
it It difiers as widely from what is termed 
the sandy desert, as it differs from the culti- 
vated plain ; neither does it resemble the steppes 
of Russia ; but may be justiy considered of a 
nature peculiar to itself. It has been deno- 
minated a marsh by geographers, which has 
given rise to many erroneous impressions re- 
garding it It has none of the characteristics 
of one : it is not covered or saturated with water, 
but at certain periods; it has neither weeds nor 
grass in its bed, which, instead of being slimy, 
is hard, dry, and sandy, of such a consistency as 
never to become clayey, unless from a long con- 
tinuance of water on an individual spot ; nor is it 
otherwise fenny or swampy. It is a vast ex- 
panse of fiat, hardened, sand, encrusted with salt 
sometimes an inch deep (the water having been 
evaporated by the sun), and at others, beauti- 
fully crystallized in large lumps. So much is 
the whole surrounding country corrupted by 
this exuberance of salt, that all the wells dug 
on a level with the Run become salt. The 
depression of the Run below the level of the 
surrounding country at once suggests the pro- 
bability of its being a dried up lake or sea. 
Mingeof Nowherc is that singular phenomenon, the 
mirage or surab of the desert, seen with greater 
advantage than in the Run. The natives aptly 
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Traditions The natives of Cutch, Mahommedans as well 
Ihl^iSf as Hindoos, believe that the Run was formerly 
a sea ; and a tradition is in the mouth of every 
one, that a Hindoo saint, by name Dhoorumnatb, 
a Jogee*, underwent penance by standing on 
his head for twelve years on the summit of 
Denodur, one of the highest hills in Cutch, 
which overlooks the Run. When his penance 
terminated, God became visible to him, the liill 
on which he stood split in two, and the adjacent 
sea (the present Run) dried up ; the ships and 
boats which then navigated it were overturned, 
its harbours destroyed, and many wonderful 
events happened. There is no race of people who 
have recourse to supernatural agency in their 
chronicles, more than the natives of India ; and, 
to those accustomed to enquire into them, the 
circumstances just recorded will appear as the 
graft of one of their tales on some real event 
which has actually occurred, and is thus trans- 
mitted to posterity. Considering the frequent 
occurrence of earthquakes in Cutch, the volcanic 
appearance of its hills, and the lava which 



* This class of people are yet numerous in Cutch : it is 
among them that the horrid custom called << traga" prevails. 
It consists in sacrificing one of their number when any 
injury or oppression is offered to their community, under fl 
belief that the blood so shed rests on the head of those who 
oppress them. 
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port, and I could point out several others. Nor 
are the traditions less concurrent on the Sinde, 
or northern side of the Run : Veego-gud, near 
" Ullah Bund," is said to have been the prin- 
cipal sea-port, and its brick ruins are yet visible. 
Vingur and Ballyaree, which lie eastward, claim 
likewise the same privil^es. This sea had the 
name of " Kiln ;" nor do I believe that the testi- 
mony of so many people, regarding it, can be 
discredited, informed as I was of these traditions 
by different persons, who had no communication 
with one another. 
Effects of The effects of the earthquake of 1819 have 
earthquake bccu already mentioned, in so far as relates to 
"°* the country adjoining the Indus; but occur- 
rences of an equally singular nature happened 
farther eastward. It made numerous cracks or 
fissures in the Run ; and I state, on the authority 
of eye-witnesses, that immense quantities of 
black, muddy water were ejected from these 
openings for a period of three days, and that 
the water bubbled out of the wells of the tract 
bordering on the Run, called Bunnee, till it 
overwhelmed the country in some place with six, 
and even ten feet of water. The shepherds 
with difficulty saved themselves and their flocks. 
During this time numerous pieces of iron and 
ship-nails were thrown up at Phangwuro, the 
sea-jport before mentioned ; and similar things 
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have similar ranges running through their 
northern extremities, which terminate, particu- 
larly at Khureer, in a bluff and abrupt outline 
towards the Run. Khureer is six miles west- 
ward of Cutch, and Puchum is about sixteen 
from Khureer ; westward of Puchum there are 
a few low and sandy islets on the Run, and 
south of it lies the Bunnee, an extensive tract 
of grass land, of greater elevation than the Run, 
but not sufficiently so to yield grain. It has 
many wells, and is inhabited by a pastoral race. 
South of* Khureer there are also many islands, 
the largest of which is Gangta, and covered 
with rocky hills. Between Guzerat and Cutch 
the Run is narrow ; at Addysirit )s but a mile and 
a half wide to the island of Chorar. Here there 
is a deposit of shells and marine matter, a car- 
bonate of lime mixed with other substances ; it 
has a red and yellow petrified appearance, takes 
on a tolerably good polish, and from which some 
members of the faithful pretend to read Arabic 
words, or letters of the Koran. It was used in 
the mosaic works of all the Moghul emperors, 
and is commonly called Dookur-warra marble 
by Europeans. North of the Bheyla hills lies 
Parkur, a district peninsulated by the Run, 
having the lofty hills of Kalinjur, of a formation 
differing from Cutch, where they are almost all 
sandstone. They are primitive rocks, rising in 
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table body of men, who permit no one of any 
persuasion to leave their door hungry, and they 
are blessed with plenty. Like the monks in 
Europe in former days, these Jogees are the 
repository of history and traditions, and it may 
be their careful preservation of them, which 
has given rise to the belief that the alterations 
in the Run were accomplished in the time 
of Dhoorumnath, the founder of their order. 
In proof of this, they have a tradition that the 
ancestors of the present rulers of Cutch were 
once a class of poor shepherds from Samee 
(Tatta), in Sinde, and fed their flocks, till 
patronised by the Denodur Jogees, who raised 
them to be Rajahs of the country. So far is this 
true, the Rajpoots of Cutch did come from 
Tatta, and did tend herds of cattle in Cutch ; 
but they were certainly not raised to their pre- 
sent elevation by the intercession of some Hindoo 
monks ; yet such is the alteration which a story 
undergoes, in the course of four hundred years.* 

* I have since found, in some manuscript papers of the 
late lamented Captain M^Murdo, written as long since as 
1815, that he formed similar conclusions with myself re- 
garding the Run of Cutch. He is treating of that part of 
it near Kattywar, of which I have not spoken, and die fol- 
lowing extract is both curious and satisfactory : — 

<< The Runn has every appearance of the sea having 
" shortly withdrawn from it. This is supported by the 
" semblance and production of the neighbouring country, 
** and large stones are found on the shore several miles from 
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^ and at twelve o'clock next day we passed Sindree, 
** which is about thirty miles from Lucput, and depend- 
<* ent on it, with a small garrison of sepoys : it is a small 
*^ fort, with a few huts outside, and one well : the creek 
** here is about a mile and a quarter broad, and has a 
« ferry across. The travellers who take this route to 
** Sinde are not numerous, and leave no vestige of a 
** road in the light sand, of which the dry part of the 
*^ Run is composed. The heat of the meridian sun is said 
" to be so intense, that they generally travel in the 
•* night. From Sindree, by land, the next stage is about 
** twenty-four miles to Baura, after which the Run ends, 
** and water becomes tolerably plentiful. 

" We passed Sindree, and observed several inferior 
*< branches leading through the Run, among which we 
<^ saw a few straggling men and women ; about twenty 
** miles beyond Sindree, we reached Aly Bunder, at 
^* eight o'clock at night, and came to anchor close to the 
*^ mound which confines the fresh water : when the dav 
** appeared, we observed it to be a poor mud village, of 
<< about fifty huts, and a tower of the same unsub- 
" stantial materials. Here we encamped for the purpose 
** of collecting the boats from the freshwater side of the 
<^ mound, and not finding a sufficient number, several 
" of those we brought with us were dragged over : this, 
" however, was a work of three days ; and, during that 
" time, from the nature of the soil, we were annoyed by 
^^ the dust in such a manner as would scarcely be 
" believed by those who had not been in a similar 
" situation : the sun was completely obscured by it, 
** an object at the distance of 100 yards was invisible; 
" and the natives moving about were so disguised, that 
** their colour was not distinguishable. The soil of the 
^< Run is a mixture of fine sand and the salt deposited 
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^ fbnnerly a very large branch of the Indus, and ran 
^ past Nusserpoor, which I learn is to the south-east 
^ Many of the inhabitants of that place recollect a 
^ remarkaMe diange in the river : the inondation swal- 
^ lowed op a great part of the town, and altered the 
^ course of the river, which since then has had much 
^ less water in it. The whole of Sinde^ from the nature 
^ of its soil, is subject to these alterations by the annual 
^ floods, many striking instances of which the inhabit- 
*< ants are well acquainted with, particularly that which 
^ I have already mentioned, and the great alterations in 
^ the branches below Tatta." — See Captain Grindle^s 
Journal in MS. 



THE END. 
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